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SOME PROBLEMS OF PRESENT KOLKHOZ 
ORGANIZATION 


THE SOLUTION OF THE GRAIN PROBLEM AND THE STABILIZATION OF THE 
ARTEL 


Most of the existing Western literature on the kolkhoz system is 
devoted to its birth-pangs, which have long since been overcome.' 
Soviet literature on the subject appears to be devoted to highly technical 
discussions on detail or to the popularization of principles long since 
established; it deals with problems arising from what appear to be 
mere organizational details or changes in emphasis in the exposition of 


1 The fact of such a definite stabilization can be illustrated by indirect evidence 
from very different sources which, for various reasons, were not interested in hiding 
local break-downs of kolkhoz organization under a strain so serious as that of the last 
war. The Decree of September 19th, 1946, On Measures to Eliminate the Violations 
of the Statute of the Arte/, attacked, among other misuses which had developed during 
the war, the squandering of kolkhoz land partly among the kolkhoz members them- 
selves (who would thus increase their ‘auxiliary economy’ above the statutory maximum) 
and partly among kolkhoz and other officials, or among non-kolkhoz state organiza- 
tions. Squandering of land might imply ordinary corruption of officials, i.e. a matter 
for the Public Prosecutor: but ‘the squandering of kolkhoz land’ among the kolkhoz 
members denotes the process by which any disintegration of kolkhoz organization 
under the strain of war would have proceeded. A large-scale campaign was developed 
by special government committees and everywhere all kinds of possible misuses were 
discovered and made public: Andreyev, reporting to the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee in February 1947 on the results of an investigation covering nine-tenths of the 
existing kolkhozy, stated that all alienation of kolkhoz land, including legal alienation 
by war factories under the emergency legislation, had amounted to 4-7 million hectares. 
Only 521,000 hectares had been appropriated by kolkhoz members, i.e. the total area 
of their ‘auxiliary husbandries’ had increased by 10 per cent. In the setting seen as a 
whole it is likely that the increase, which was greater in this case, favoured only a small 
minority of kolkhoz members, thus threatening the system with the formation of a new 
group of merely formal kolkhoz members (see below, p. 329); it is clear that the rule 
principiis obsta was observed. Issues of this type are still being raised: the Editorial of 
Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, May 16th, 1950, is devoted to a criticism of misuses by 
which in the Ulyanovsk region in 1949 600 hectares (1500 acres) of kolkhoz land were 
squandered. gooo households were concerned, 6000 of them kolkhoz members. The 
very fact that such an extent of misuses is sufficient to provoke an editorial should help 
us to see these matters in their true perspective. 

The witnesses produced by Kravchenko during his Paris trial, who were collected 
by public advertisements among Displaced Persons (cf. the Proceedings, published by 

urice Garcon in the series Grands Procés Contemporains, Paris, Albin Michel, 

1949, vol. II, p. 136), and = might have been expected to produce the most un- 

vourable evidence on the U.S.S.R. they had, frequently mention the turmoil 

during the elimination of the kulak and the collectivization (cf. vol. I, pp. 279ff, 3478; 

» Pp. 131, ); but none of their statements concerned conditions in Ikhozy 
a later period 
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principles. It is impossible in a single article to give more than a few 
indications of possible directions new developments may take; these 
indications may, however, be of help in the interpretation of some of 
the more spectacular developments. 

At the beginning of the great drive for the collectivization of agri- 
culture collective farming was represented by three different types of 
organization: the Associations for Joint Cultivation of Land (in Russian 
abbreviated TOZ), the artels and the agricultural communes. The 
TOZ merely acquired and jointly used machinery on land which 
remained in its individual members’ control; in the artel, a large part 
of the land as well as production was collectivized but members con- 
tinued to keep a certain amount of land and some domestic farm animals 
(the keeping of these is restricted by the Model Statutes of the kolkhoz) 
under their own control and were even entitled to market their products. 
In the agricultural commune, there is no such ‘auxiliary husbandry’ 
(except perhaps some flowers and a kitchen garden), and members 
depend entirely on their share in the collective product for money and 
food. During the first phase of the drive for collectivization the TOZ, 
which left the largest scope for peasant individualism, developed more 
quickly than the others: at the end of 1929 they numbered 34,300 while 
there were only 19,200 artels and 3500 communes. At the culminating 
point of the ‘second revolution’ there was a tendency for the local 
Party organizations to enforce what was regarded as the highest form of 
organization, the commune, which was open to various excesses, such as 
the collectivization of houses and poultry. These excesses were criti- 
cized by a special Resolution of the Central Committee of the Party 
on January 30th, 1930; finally, in his famous article, Dizzy With Success, 
Stalin described the agricultural artel as ‘the main link in the collective- 
farm movement, its predominant form at the present moment, the link 
which we must now grasp’.? This was only gradually carried out. At 
the end of 1933 there were still 4800 communes and 6300 TOZ existing 
side by side with the 216,000 artels.* Since the end of the second five- 
year plan the artel has been, for all practical purposes, synonymous with 
the kolkhoz. Its Model Statute was re-enacted in 1935 by a Conference 
of Kolkhoz Shock-Workers, in which Stalin took a leading part. To- 
gether with certain supplementary amendments enacted later by the 
government, this Statute is regarded as the basic law of Soviet agricul- 
ture.‘ 


2 Leninism, Engl. ed., 1947, p. 329. 

* Cf. the tables in my Soviet Legal Theory (London, 1945), p. 176. P 

* Although detailed rulings on the procedure (including the return of socialized 
houses) to be followed in the transition of an agricultural commune to the artel statutes 
can be found as late as 1949 in the Juridical Consultation section of Sotsialisticheskoye 
Zemledelye (February 26th). 
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In his argument in favour of the arte/* Stalin stated that it 


is the main link of the collective-farm movement because it is the most ex- 
pedient form for solving the grain problem. And the grain problem is the 
main link in the whole system of agriculture because, unless that problem is 
solved, it is impossible to solve either the problem of livestock raising . . . 
or the problems of industrial and special crops which provide basic raw 
materials for industry. 


There can be no doubt that the artel has fulfilled its basic task. It 
has provided the essential foodstuffs for the towns and the army and, by 
creating a sufficient grain surplus, made it possible to use suitable areas 
for the cultivation of such crops as cotton. (Here, too, the artel has 
proved to be the most suitable form of organization.) In spite of a 
decrease of at least 15-20 per cent in the farming population in the 
years between 1926 and 1939 (the urban population was doubled), total 
output of grain increased by at least one third* and the marketable 
grain surplus rose by at least two and a half times between 1928 and 
1938. The agricultural population set free supplied something in the 
order of 20 million workers for the expanding Soviet industries. The 
possible inaccuracy in such general statements as the above does not 
significantly affect the broad sociological questions with which this 
article is primarily concerned. 


5 In this article I do not intend to go into statistical details but I am quite prepared 
to give the maximum reasonable allowance to the critics of Soviet statistics. Mr. 
Naum Jasny (The Socialised Agriculture of the U.S.S.R.: Plans and Performance, 
Stanford University Press, 1949, p. 669), gives a table ending in 1938 which, with 
allowance made for the good harvests of 1939 and 1940 would justify the above state- 
ment in a comparison of the years 1937-40 with 1927-28. The official figures are 
73 million (metric) tons in 1927 and 1928, and an average of 112 million tons in 1937-40 
(115 million in 1940); this last figure was not reached again until 1949. 

As regards the movements of population, F. Lorimer (The Population of the Soviet 
Union, p. 110), gives two alternative calculations showing absolute losses of 17 or 23 
million respectively in the farming population between 1926-28 and 1938-39. Jasny 
(lc., pp. 710-12); gives the official figures which would allow for a total loss of 27 
million in population depending on agriculture between 1926 and 1939, i.e. nearly 
25 per cent. But the higher percentage of children in the countryside should be kept 
in mind: the percentage loss in active farming population through migrations was 
smaller. There is an estimate by Varga in 1939 according to which 22 million, i.e. 
less than 20 per cent might be calculated. Jasny himself calculates (p. 713) lower 
percentages, but only by attempting a reduction to ‘full-time agricultural workers’, 
1e. by omitting one of the main achievements of collectivization, the elimination of 
hidden unemployment in the countryside. 

The whole dispute on the movements of population has assumed a highly emotional 
colour because, with some combinations of some possible calculations a loss of agri- 
cultural population for reasons other than migration into industry (i.e. by starvation 
during the collectivization crisis) can be made to appear likely. The above figures 
show that the basic economic developments can be illustrated quite independently of 
the methods of calculation applied. 

Jasny’s book is by far the most comprehensive collection and discussion of data 
(most of them pre-war) on Soviet agriculture available in any Western language. There- 
fore I have frequently to refer to it, mostly, of course on those points where I disagree 
with its author. Such remarks should not be regarded as a substitute for a review of 
this important book. 

*M. Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since 1917, (London, 1948), p. 285. 
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In its legal forms the artel — with a Model Statute valid for what is a 
continent rather than a country — appears as a fairly homogeneous 
structure; in reality, it is very elastic and embraces a large variety of 
social relations; this indeed is one of its main advantages. In a few 
kolkhozy the communal economy has sufficiently developed to supply 
the members with all the necessary food and with a sufficient income 
in money, so that the ‘auxiliary husbandry’ has become superfluous and 
the artel has become a commune in essence if not in name.’ But there 
are artels, especially in the Asiatic parts of the U.S.S.R., whose co- 
operative structure serves as a means of integrating tribal life into a 
modern industrialized economy. This need not exclude a high level of 
technical and organizational development: Sovietskaya Etnografia 
(Soviet Ethnography) 2/1949 published a description of a kolkhoz in 
the Karakalpak Republic where the field brigades are still identical 
with the traditional tribal units. Such a traditional background did not 
prevent some of their links from harvesting, in 1948, more than 80 q. per 
hectare, i.e. more than four times the plan for yields of irrigated cotton 

for the last year of the post-war five-year plan.* Marriage is still 
accompanied by gifts to the bride’s relatives, the old custom of exogamy 


4 is still in force and women are expected not to eat at table together with 
7 men; but they have their own labour days’ income from the kolkhoz and 
4 some of them were promoted at least to the status of link-leader. None 


of these extreme types of artel should be regarded as typical; their 
existence should, however, be kept in mind in order to avoid unjustified 
generalizations. 


KOLKHOZ MEMBERS’ ATTITUDE TO WORK 


In his speech at the meeting of the Central Committee in 1929,’ 
Stalin stated that, in the interests of the industrialization of the country 
a certain levy must be raised from the collectivized peasants: this could 
be met because they could fall back on their private husbandry. In the 
weakest kolkhozy’® matters developed in such a way that kolkhoz 
members received no substantial remuneration for at least part of the 
work done in the collective enterprise; this means that this work was 
done merely in order to obtain the tax privileges connected with 
kolkhoz membership, the right to use the collectivized pastures, etc., and 

7 Such an example, from the Ural region, is mentioned in New Times, 46/1949. 
See also below, p. 333. 

a ® According to Jasny (l.c., p. 567) a yield of 16.3 q. per hectare (6.5 per acre) would 
q correspond to the average fibre yield in 1930-39 in the irrigated cotton areas of 

: U.S.A. It seems that such a yield was achieved in the U.S.S.R. on the eve of the last 
-war, but Jasny is certainly right in emphasizing the much larger labour input needed 
a in the U.S.S.R. to achieve it (a Russian quintal equals a tenth of a metric ~~. 

: * Coll. Works, vol. XI, pp. 49ff. This is the first time that the full text of the speech 
has become available. 

10 Cf, the instances mentioned in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 85. 
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was of corresponding quality. In the average and typical kolkhoz of the 
grain growing areas a member received and still receives an insufficient 
money income but, if his participation in the collective work is about 
normal, enough bread, and feeding stuffs sufficient to enable his ‘auxil- 
liary husbandry’ to cover at least the most essential needs of his family 
and to yield an additional money income through the sale of this produce 
at prices higher than the obligatory delivery prices, to state purchaser 
organizations, or on the open kolkhoz market. Conditions are more 
favourable in kolkhozy supplying cotton, sugar beet or other industrial 
raw materials, the whole output of which is purchased by the state at 
prices covering production costs and offering an incentive to the 
development of such specialized branches of agriculture. In these 
kolkhozy a member credited with an average number of labour days 
enjoys an income which in terms of money compares not unfavourably 
with that of an industrial worker of comparable skill, if the ample supply 
of food from the member’s auxiliary husbandry is taken into considera- 
tion. In these cases the auxiliary husbandry actually serves as a mere 
means for producing food for the peasant family. 

In the typical, grain growing areas there are evidently two types 
of kolkhozy and of behaviour of kolkhoz members: in some cases 
kolkhoz work is done as the only way of preserving status in present 
Soviet agriculture (apart from the sovkhozy and the Machine Tractor 
Stations, the workers of which are subject to even stricter demands 
on discipline, and from the individual peasants who are in many ways 
discriminated against); in other cases work is performed under an 
efficient economic incentive and with the intention of earning thereby 
at least the predominant part of the kolkhoz member’s income.** The 


11 In the Karakalpak kolkhoz ‘Akunbayev’ mentioned above (p. 328), the labour day, 
in 1947, was worth 8 r. in money and 3.2 kg. grain; my general impression from 
material available is that such remuneration does not appear extraordinarily high for 
a cotton producing kolkhoz (90 per cent of the kolkhoz’s income came from cotton 
growing). The statement from which the above figure is derived concerns the earnings 
of a Stakhanovite link-leader with a very high number of labour days (750) to his 
credit; but even a kolkhoz member with a third of that amount of labour days (the 
legal minimum for cotton growing regions is 150), would not compare unfavourably 
with an unskilled Karakalpak worker in industry. The total income of the kolkhoz, in 
1947, was 482,000 rubles: in 1948 more than 1 million rubles. There were 214 member 
households, and over 400 working members. As the total population amounted to 
1547 persons, perhaps half of them children (203 were of elementary a i.e. 
7-10 years), it is obvious that the legal minimum cannot have been strictly enforced 
if, in 1947, the kolkhoz distributed two-thirds of its money earnings on labour days 
(which would be quite a lot), not more than 100 labour days could have been worked 
by the average member. Evidently the membership was composed of an active group 
presumably including most of the men, who worked above the legal minimum, and 
another part, comprising most of the women, who just helped in the periods of greatest 
pressure. The example is interesting precisely because it has been published not for 
propagandist purposes but for its ethnographical interest. 

12 Soviet terminology naturally starts from the assumption that all kolkhozy represent 
different stages in the same development. The terms ‘backward’ and ‘leading’ kolkhozy 
are used (cf. Kulagin’s paper, reported in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, pp. 82ff). The 
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first type of social behaviour mentioned above is likely to be replaced 
by the second as soon as suitable organizational and technical measures 
are taken to ensure a sufficient distribution for labour days; the impetus 
thereby gained explains the speed with which backward kolkhozy, 
regions and even whole branches of Soviet agriculture can make up for 
their traditional backwardness, and approach the best Western achieve- 
ments. Such experiences cannot go on indefinitely: once all the kolkhozy 
work on a satisfactory organizational basis and occupy the central place 
in their members’ productive efforts, further progress will depend on 
the progress of agricultural science, which even in the U.S.S.R. cannot 
work miracles. But it is quite possible that the reserves which can be 
used by mere organizational improvement are still enormous, and that 
Soviet agriculture may enter a stage of comparatively slow development 
only when a level of efficiency beyond that of the U.S.A. today will have 
been achieved. 

For the time being, the two different types of kolkhoz behaviour 
must be supposed to exist; all attempts to give a general picture by 
producing over-all Union averages should be rejected as misleading, 
quite apart from the fact that, because of the paucity of post-war 
materials they usually refer to a period which has long since passed. We 
can take it for granted that the active and prospering type of kolkhoz 
which reasonably satisfies the active member’s needs, is predominant 
because (a) the whole development of Soviet economics and also the 
course of the last war, would otherwise by quite inexplicable, and (5) the 
state could not have dared to enforce a statutory minimum of, at present, 
100-150 labour days to be worked by every kolkhoz member were it not 
assured that, with some exceptions '* the minimum can be enforced 
without bringing pressure to bear on more than a comparatively small 


18 These must be considered according to whether they occur in former colonial 
mene (see note 11 above), or in a generally prosperous district of the Moscow region 
(cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 85). 


fact that Soviet economists, when speaking of ‘backward kolkhozy’, have different 
types of social behaviour in mind is amply illustrated by the fact that Kulagin was 
taken seriously by a very competent audience when he stated that ‘every backward 
kolkhoz has its own reasons for backwardness’. This would, indeed, be a triviality if 
intended merely to mean: ‘agricultural production can be insufficient for very different 
reasons’. But Kulagin wished to convey that a certain behaviour of the kolkhoz 
members, i.e. a lack of interest in the kolkhoz work because of the failure of the 
kolkhoz to reward the labour days in a way sufficient to act as an incentive, can be 
caused by very different shortcomings of kolkhoz organization and therefore be 
remedied by very different measures, according to the circumstances of the case. 
Similarly, the frequently used slogan ‘making all kolkhozy leading’ is pure nonsense 
if intended to mean that, at any time, all kolkhozy could simultaneously have the most 
exemplary outputs: but it makes sense if it is intended to mean that all kolkhozy should 
and could be brought to a level of working discipline and interest in the common work 


corresponding to that formerly prevailing only among the leading kolkhozy, could ~ 


the plans, etc. (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 3, pp. 289-90). 
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minority whose attitude is not shared by most of its fellow workers.** On 
the other hand, the Stakhanovites by themselves form only a small 
though significant minority. Thus the labour days worked by the aver- 
age member of a well-functioning kolkhoz would be a little above the 
statistical average which was something like 200 per able-bodied 
worker (or 450 per household) on the eve of the war.’* Since then they 


14 Jasny’s emotional identification with that minority and his consequent failure to 
understand the Soviet approach to the reconstruction of agriculture, causes him 
(pp. 394-6) to wonder why the Soviet government introduced the minimum rates 
(60-100 labour days) of kolkhoz work at a time (1939) when a mere 5 per cent of the able- 
bodied men and 7.9 per cent of the women did not work for their kolkhozy, while 9.9 
and 21.4 per cent earned less than 50 labour days. ‘A total of only 7 per cent of all 
farm women who limited their activities to care of family, house, a garden and some 
livestock, and who therefore did not participate in the other farm work, would be 
considered very small in most countries of the world. Furthermore, if over 78 per cent 
of all farm women, in addition to all those activities did 35-40 days (the approximate 
equivalent of 50 labour units) or more of other farm work, this would generally be 
regarded as a very heavy burden on farm people.’ 

15 Jasny (l.c., p. 411) reproduces official figures rising from 118 per able-bodied 
worker in 1932 to 195 in 1938 and 207 in 1939 (with some corrections in view of the 
different definition of the unit). We are not told anywhere of the ways in which these 
statistics are calculated, and I suspect that the Soviet authors tend to give optimistic 
figures in their attempt to emphasize achievements. Jasny was not able to check these 
figures adequately; his own emphasis is on the increasing exploitation of the Soviet 

santry. 

It should be kept in mind that the labour day (an extensive article on which was 
published in Soviet Studies, vol. I, Nos. 2, 3) is am accounting unit, not identical with 
an actual working day. (Jasny, in accordance with his material, calculates the average 
working day on the kolkhoz fields to amount to about 1 1/3 labour days). A continuous 
deflation of the labour day, in terms of actual working hours spent by the average 
kolkhoz member in order to earn it, was going on at least up to the end of the war. 
This process in itself would explain the increase in the minimum demand on kolkhoz 
workers, in terms of labour days, introduced in 1942. During the war high remunera- 
tion in labour days was introduced for work urgently needed even outside the normal 
kolkhoz work, such as support of the kolkhoz by manure and transport services from 
the kolkhoz members’ ‘auxiliary husbandries’ (Jasny, l.c., pp. 404-5). Generally it 
appears that increase in the output norm which is needed in order to earn a labour day 
in accordance jwith technical progress, is much more difficult to carry out in kolkhozy 
than it is in a factory. (We shall return to this problem later.) Prima facie, the labour 
day is an intra-kolkhoz accounting unit (for an official protest against such an approach, 
see Kraev, in Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 2, pp. 170-1), and reduction of the labour days 
earned by doing a certain amount of work (be it with improved technique) would be a 
very unpopular measure. The reluctance of the government itself, even when deali 
with its own employees in the Machine Tractor Stations, to reduce the amount of 
money earned for a certain type of work even when it is obviously connected with 
technical progress, such as the remuneration of combine operators, is well illustrated 
by the new output norms introduced for 1949. (See the Juridical Consultation in 
Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, the daily paper of the Ministry for Agriculture, August 
2nd, 1949.) The wages in cash earned by the main combine operator and the number 
of labour days earned by his assistant (a kolkhoz member) and by the tractor drivers 
for working one hectare remained unchanged: the increase of the norm is merely 
expressed in the rule that the progressive piece rate remuneration (one and a half times 

remuneration envisaged for each hectare within the norm) starts at a higher 
standard of work. If the assumptions according to which the government is acting are 
correct, the change denotes that a person of normal skill working as a combine operator’s 
help who some years ago could earn 8 x 0.45=3.6 labour days per day of actual work 
on the harvest, now earns 4.5 (10 X 0.45) labour days. If the increase in productivity 
of combine operations is typical of general progress in grain cultivation and if the 
share of the kolkhoz members in the increased yield remains at least the same as 
formerly, the ‘value of the labour day’ has not necessarily been reduced. But income 
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have probably increased by something like a fourth because of the 
inflation of ‘the labour day and because of actual progress made in 
mobilizing a larger proportion of the peasant family’s activities for the 
kolkhoz. There must have been some Stakhanovites earning 600 or 
more labour days in most kolkhozy already at the time of the decree of 
May 27th, 1939, where they were described as a model; a mere reference 
to the earnings of brigade leaders, kolkhoz chairmen, etc., would just 
not have been effective propaganda. The ‘value of the labour day’ in 
the typical kolkhoz in grain producing regions may have been in the 
neighbourhood of 2 kg. in grain and 2 rubles in money in 1940" as well 
as after the monetary reform of 1947.1" This would make for the average 
family of 2.2 workers about 1.2 tons of grain and 1200 rubles in 
money.'* Even if all necessary food is supplied by distributions of 


* Jasny (I.c., p. 695) gives averages of 2 kg. of grain in 1938-40 and in combination 
with the figures given by him on p. 411, a money distribution of 150 kopeks in 1940 
may be calculated. Surely, the general average was kept down by the existence of 
kolkhozy of a more or less nominal character, and the differences must have been 
largest in such money distributions as depended on kolkhoz activities exceeding the level 
prescribed by the state. 

17 Tractor drivers are granted a minimum remuneration of 2.5 rubles and 3 kg. of 
grain per labour day; in February 1947 the Plenum of the Central Committee reduced 
the guaranteed minimum of grain to 2 kg. in all cases where the kolkhoz on which the 
work was done failed to achieve the planned yield per acre (Spravochnik Predsedatelya 
Kolkhoza - Handbook for Kolkhoz Chairmen —- Moscow, Selkhozgiz, 1948, p. 66). 
From this it would appear that 2.5 rubles a day and 2 kg. of grain are the ‘value of the 
labour day’ which has to be promised to a skilled worker in order to make him transfer- 
able from his kolkhoz to wherever he is needed by the MTS. 3 kg. of grain are offered 
in the way of a premium for work well done (in this case, the number of labour days 
earned is also likely to increase); but even a kolkhoz fulfilling the plan cannot auto- 
matically be supposed to distribute as much: so this ‘value of the labour day’ has to be 
specially granted to the tractor driver. 

V. Zakladnoi (quoted in note 84 below), uses examples of the 2 kg. level for a discus- 
sion of general problems in 1949. The example given in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, 
Pp. 93, was obviously published in the first place because it was supposed to make a good 
propagandist impression; here the value of the labour day in a prosperous grain pro- 
ducing region was, apart from various lesser items, 3 kg. of grain and 4.15 rubles 
(7.1 rubles in 1948). 

18 In the example quoted in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 93, the inactive member, 
who fulfils his legal obligation by earning 113 labour days per working member of the 
family, obtains 1.3 tons of grain and 1730 rubles for a family with three working 
members. The Stakhanovite held up as an example (but obviously not all the members 
of her family can be Stakhanovites) earned 376 labour days per head of her family and 
received 3.4 tons of grain and 4680 rubles for the three working members. The total 
monthly income of the average member of the family of the ‘bad boy’ (payments in 
kind are calculated at state retail prices), amounted to 540, that of the model kolkhoz 
member to 890 rubles. Even the former had not done badly in comparison with an 
industrial worker who made comparable efforts and who has also to buy his food at 
state retail prices. The Stakhanovite has fared as well as in any other Soviet industry, 


from increased productivity of labour assumes the shape of an increased number of 
labour days credited, not of higher earnings per labour day. If the government re- 
frained from increasing the statutory minimum, the backward members of the kolkhoz 
who just fulfil it would be left with their former earnings, but would see their more 
active neighbours’ earnings rise (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, pp. 92-3). For 4 
recent model achievement, see note 49 below. 
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vegetables, potatoes, etc., plus the natural output of the auxiliary hus- 
bandry including its cattle fed with feeding stuffs earned from the 
kolkhoz, 1200 rubles is obviously insufficient for the needs of a family 
of 4-5 members. Therefore, either the money distributions by the 
kolkhoz must be increased so that the auxiliary husbandry can be 
actually reduced to the status of the kolkhoz member’s private kitchen 
plot, or the state of affairs in which work on the collective fields serves 
as a means for earning feeding stuffs for animals kept in the ‘auxiliary 
husbandry’ must be accepted. Quite a considerable proportion of the 
peasant family’s labour force is devoted to turning food into saleable 
livestock products on the family’s acre plot. 

In his speech of January 1935 to the Congress of Kolkhoz Shock 
Workers,’* at which the Model Statute of Artels was enacted, Stalin 
described the artel as ‘a co-ordination of the private with the public 
interest’; this was obviously intended to mean not only that the indivi- 
dual’s interest in high earnings is co-ordinated with the public interest 
in high output (this is a general principle of Soviet economics), but also 
that the kolkhoz member’s interest in obtaining a high saleable output 
from his ‘auxiliary husbandry’ is co-ordinated with the public interest, 
in that it makes him work hard on the collective fields. No doubt, this 
co-ordination has its problems now since the grain problem has essenti- 
ally been solved and the kolkhoz economy must include large-scale live- 
stock farming and must claim all the productive efforts of the agricul- 
tural population. In recent articles, true, not of a very authoritative 
character, it is stated that, ‘undoubtedly, already in the near future 
kolkhoz members will renounce (otkazhitsya) their auxiliary husband- 
ries, which will bring their position even nearer to that of the worker of 
the industrial state enterprises and which signifies a further step in the 
elimination of the difference between the classes of workers and peasants 
in our country’ (J. V. PauLov, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 11/1950, 


51). 
1° It is remarkable that this speech has not been included in Stalin’s Leninism. 


unless she belongs to the élite of outstanding innovators. Emelyanova in this case was 
praised, not for any outstanding production achievements but as an example to be 
followed in putting work in the collective fields first, i.e. doing what is regarded as 
normal for every industrial worker. The example makes a good propagandist impres- 
sion; but it would not have been published unless many Soviet collective farmers 
regarded Slednev’s earnings as too low. 

The importance of these examples given in the Soviet press should not be over- 
estimated; they form, however, a corrective to the sombre picture arrived at on the 
basis of complicated calculations based upon incomplete data, which make one wonder 
how the U.S.S.R. has survived and won the war, and how it continues to develop. 
Part of the difference is simply caused by the fact that, in the Soviet example remunera- 
tion in kind is calculated at its alternative market value while Mr. Jasny uses 1926-27 
prices for his argument (note, p. 705). 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE Artel INTO AN ALL-EMBRACING AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENTERPRISE 


During 1948 the pre-war yield of grain per acre and the number of 
cattle, sheep and goats collectively owned by kolkhozy increased and 
during the following year the absolute achievements of 1940 appear to 
have been surpassed in all the essential spheres of agriculture.*° The 
first important policy decisions appear to have been taken before that 
date*! although a preliminary conclusion was not reached until in the 
article in Pravda of February 1950 against the link in grain production.” 
In principle, it must have been clear to the Soviet leaders that the deci- 
sion to confront industry with the task of catching up with the American 
level of production meant that the Soviet workers would need to have 
American nutritional standards in actual fact, not only on paper, and 
that the extension of the Soviet sphere of influence over Central Europe 
and its close contact with Czechoslovakia and Germany would make it 
necessary to achieve a swift improvement in the Soviet standard of 
living to overtake that prevailing in those countries. As the kolkhozy 
have always proved superior to the sovkhozy,?° it was obvious that a 
large-scale increase in the output of meat and vegetables had to be 
achieved by transformations in the kolkhoz structure which were, 
moreover, envisaged from the very beginning. 

The decisive steps in developing livestock raising in kolkhozy were 


taken as early as 1939; the decree of July 8th suggested that every kolk- 
hoz should have three kinds of livestock farms — cattle, pigs and sheep 


20 Cf. I. Ermolinsky in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 4/1949, p. 25; 
A. Baykov in Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, 2/1949, p. 27; on cattle-holding, 
see below, p. 336. T. Sokolov (Organizatsionno-Khozyaistvennoye Ukrepleniye 
Kolkhozov, Moscow, Ogiz, 1948, p. 45), asserts that in the grain growing kolkhozy the 
pre-war yield was reached as early as 1947; as for the average of the U.S.S.R. as a 
whole such an achievement is claimed only for 1948; it seems, therefore, that the sov- 
khozy (state farms) lagged behind, as they frequently did also in the pre-war period. 
From J. A. Venediktov’s lecture, reported in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, November 
16th, 1950, it appears that the increase of the total for 1950 over that of 1940 is not very 
great, with the exception of raw cotton where it amounts to 40 per cent (the cotton 
growing regions were little affected by the war). 

*1 The Decree of September 19th, 1946, might still be interpreted as a mere restora- 
tion of the pre-war principles of kolkhoz structure when the upheavals of the war were 
past; but the decision of the Plenum of the Central Committee in February 1947 (to 
the popularization of which Sokolov’s book, quoted in the preceding note, is devoted), 
certainly shows a clear intention to go forward from the pre-war type of organization. 
The reader may note the connection between the biology discussion and the new con- 
cepts of kolkhoz organization (see below, p. 338), and remember that the Party decision 
in that discussion may not have been taken until the summer of 1948 (cf. Soviet 
Studies, vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 108-10). The main data on the situation — the comparatively 
small amount of disorganization of kolkhoz structure through the war (see note 1 
above), the prospect of restoring the pre-war level of production in a year or two, and 
also of completing the Soviet atom bomb with its implications as to the prospects of 
prolonged peace — must all have been in the hands of the Politburo at the time of the 
Plenum of February 1947. 

*? Translated in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, pp. 72ff, see below, pp. 345ff. 
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or goats — with a certain minimum stock, graded according to its area, 
and made the keeping of two of them (including one for cattle), obliga- 
tory).** By a decree of September 17th, 1939, the obligatory meat de- 
liveries at state collection prices were graded according to the total area 
of the kolkhozy involved: a strong incentive to increase stock above the 
minimum which has to be sold at unfavourable prices was thus created. 
In the Three-Year Plan for the Development of Socialized Livestock 
Farming in Kolkhozy and Sovkhozy (1949-51), which was enacted on 
April 18th, 1949, kolkhozy were instructed to keep four livestock farms 
each (poultry now being added to the obligatory branches of livestock 
framing), with exceptions for pigs in the Mohammedan areas and for 
poultry in non-grain producing kolkhozy; the minimum figures of 
livestock to be kept in every farm*‘ were increased. In order to create 
an additional incentive to fulfil the new plans, the obligatory deliveries 
of meat, milk and wool to be made by the kolkhoz members from their 
auxiliary husbandries were reduced by 10 per cent from 1950 onwards 
for all members of kolkhozy who reached the new standards, but 
increased by 10 per cent for the members of all kolkhozy who failed to 
establish the planned livestock farms in the strength prescribed. By 
an Order of the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee of the 
Party, of May 25th, 1949, the average obligatory kolkhoz deliveries of 
meat (which, of course, are graded according to local conditions), 


was increased to 3 kg. per hectare (2.5 acres) of the total agricultural 
area in 1950, and to 3.5 kg. living weight in 1951; in order to secure a 
certain minimum standard, the weights of the animals to be supplied 
were established.** The total supply of meat planned was 1.93 million 
tons for 1949, 2.3 million for 1950 and 2.7 million for 1951. The Three- 
Year Plan for the Development of Socialized Livestock Farming had 
established in no uncertain terms that 


*8 Cattle farms, of course, existed everywhere except where livestock farming was 
left entirely to the kolkhoz members’ ‘auxiliary husbandries’; the rearing of pigs could 
not be made obligatory because of the feelings of the Mohammedan part of the popula- 
tion. No serious difficulties appear to have been encountered in establishing the desired 
number of livestock farms although it was not always easy to obtain the prescribed 
numbers of stock (see below in the text). According to N. I. Anisimov (Pobeda Sotsialis- 
ticheskovo Selskovo Khozyaistva, Moscow, Selkhozgiz, 1947, p. 71: in brackets we give 
the figures for January 1st, 1940, according to Jasny, I.c., p. 356), the following numbers 
of livestock farms were in existence on January 1st, 1941 (in thousands): cattle, 234 
(233.4); pigs, 168 (145.5); sheep and goats, 216 (191). So the suggestion that three 
— should be retained appears to have been followed by the large majority of the 

olkhozy. 

** The figures in force in 1948 (cf. Spravochnik Predsedatelya Kolkhoza, pp. 395ft), 
appear to have been identical with those introduced in 1939 (cf. Jasny, l.c., p. 356). 
For instance, for a kolkhoz of 1000-2000 hectares (2500-5000 acres) in the Ukraine, the 
Volga region, Siberia, the North Caucasus and similar areas, a minimum of 60 cows, 
26 pigs and 140 sheep was obligatory. 

*6 For cattle, 130 kg. (285 lb.) if the animals are supplied by the kolkhozy, 60 kg. 
for animals supplied by kolkhoz members or individual peasants; for pigs, 60 (40) kg., 
for sheep and goats, 25 kg. 
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now, after substantial successes in the increase of grain production have 
been achieved and the necessary conditions for its further increase have 
been created, the comprehensive development of livestock farming emerges 
into full prominence as the central task of Party and state in the field of 
agricultural development. 


The statement of the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee 
of the Party (March 23rd, 1950) on the fulfilment of the Three-Year 
Plan for the Development of Socialized Livestock Farming, reports an 
increase in the number of livestock farms during 1949 by 16,000 farms 
for cattle, 36,700 for pigs, 18,800 for sheep and 48,000 poultry farms; 
failure to establish the farms prescribed is apparently so rare that the 
few regions which have not reached the target** are mentioned by name. 
The achievements in increasing the number of animals collectively 
owned are less complete, though remarkable; the number of cattle is 
stated to have increased by 22 per cent during the year 1949 (this means 
an increase of 27 per cent over 1940). The number of pigs has increased 
by 78 (16) per cent and sheep and goats by 19 (44) per cent. In his 
speech of November 6th, 1950, Bulganin stated (presumably with 
reference to October 1st, 1950) that the number of cattle reared by 
kolkhozy had exceeded the pre-war figures by 38 per cent, that of sheep 
and goats by 65 per cent and that of pigs by 55 per cent. As the figures 
for the end of 1940 are known,*" the stock owned by kolkhozy on October 
Ist, 1950, can be calculated at about 27 million cattle, 12.5 million pigs 
and 65 million sheep and goats. If the livestock holdings of the indi- 
vidual kolkhoz members, peasants, workers and employees are still the 
same as they were stated to be at the beginning of the three-year plan 
(January 1st, 1949),?* and if the sovkhozy have in the meantime reached 
their plan targets for January 1st, 1950,** the total livestock of the 
U.S.S.R. on October 1st, 1950, amounted to more than 60 million cattle, 
23 million pigs and 100 million sheep and goats: in comparison with the 
pre-war figures*® this means an increase by more than ro per cent for 
cattle, sheep and goats, but still a deficit of about 15 per cent as to pigs. | 
This may agree with the gist of the recent Soviet statements, including 


86 The worst sinners (Kaluga and Gorky) fall short by 89 and 61 farms for pigs, and 
63 and 118 poultry farms respectively, and six more regions (of a total of about 100 
‘regions and republics) are mentioned for not having set up the sufficient number of 
pig and poultry farms (cattle farms appear to be in existence in every kolkhoz). 
7 Cf. Jasny, l.c., p. 764. 
28 Thirty million cattle, 7.2 million pigs, and 26.5 million sheep and goats. 
2° Four million cattle, ip bye pigs, and 9.3 million sheep and goats. The part 
played by the sovkhozy in the total livestock (as to numbers, as distinct from quality), 
is so small that incorrectness in the assumption made above in the text cannot affect 
the general picture. 
8° Baykov, Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development, |.c., pp. 17-18. The changes in 
territory should be kept in mind but the devastated state of the western regions when 
annexed by the U.S.S.R. should not be overlooked. 
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those where impressive percentages of recent increase in animals in 
kolkhozy are preferred to straightforward data. 

A com paratively quick increase in the kolkhoz stock of cattle and pigs 
has been possible because the Model Statute provides for definite maxi- 
mum holdings in the kolkhoz members’ private husbandry (in the typical 
regions one cow with no more than two calves, one or two sows with 
their offspring) while kolkhoz members, quite apart from the output of 
their private livestock holding, may, for their activities in the collective 
farm, earn as premiums more animals than they are allowed to keep. 
They can dispose of their excess stock only by selling it to the kolkhoz 
or to other kolkhoz members who wish to increase their livestock 
to the number allowed. Accordingly, the government regards the com- 
mercial relations thus arising among kolkhoz members as the unavoid- 
able by-product of a necessary incentive for the diligent worker. The 
kolkhoz may thus acquire additional stock from its members even with- 
out making any inroad into their private auxiliary husbandry. There is 
no definite tendency to restrict the kolkhoz members’ private cattle 
holding within the statutory limits;** but it is obvious that the time has 
passed when its development was regarded as an important contribution 
to the supply of the urban population: the three-year plan simply 
establishes the targets for kolkhozy and sovkhozy ‘apart from such 
cattle (etc.) as will at the time be in the private possession of kolkhoz 
members, workers, employees (s/uzhashchikh) and individual peasants’. 

Increased collective livestock farming presupposes an increased 
supply of feeding stuffs: the satisfaction of this need coincided with the 
demands of the drive to overcome the periodical losses by drought, that 
scourge of Russian agriculture which had again wrought destruction in 
1946. In February 1947 the Plenum of the Central Committee opened 
the campaign for the introduction of the travopolye (grass-field) system 
of cultivation, to be concluded by the end of the post-war five-year plan; 
immediately after the biology discussion in the summer of 1948 this 
campaign was combined with the large-scale afforestation programme 
for south-east Russia to overcome drought, ‘the Stalin Plan for Trans- 

51 Cf. Spravochnik Predsedatelya Kolkhoza, pp. 178ff. 

% The Spravochnik (pp. 411-12), enumerates decisions of the Plenum of the Central 
Committee (February 1947) and of the Council of Ministers (August 9th, 1947), 
directed towards realizing the old popular aim of ‘liquidating the cowless collchos 
member’ (i.e. every member should have a cow); the measures envisaged were of modest 
scope; they included the purchase, in 1947 of one million calves from kolkhoz members, 
workers, etc., whose needs were already satisfied, in order to supply kolkhoz members | 
who did not own any cows, with preference for widows of soldiers, invalids and 
Stakhanovites. Sokolov (l.c., p. 16), asserts that in 1940 there were hardly any such 
kolkhoz members left, Jasny, who is evidently not in sympathy with the restriction 
mentioned above in italics in the text, offers a very different analysis (l.c., pp. 347-8); 
but it is easily conceivable that, at the same time, there was a distribution of calves 


among members of the kolkhoz who had no cows and a restriction of the attempts of 
others to develop their holdings into prosperous private farms. 
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forming Nature’.** The popular appeal of both measures was obviously 
increased by the publicity given to agricultural science in the biology 
discussion, and the concentration of specialist attention on practical 
problems was secured by the formulation of the task of biology as ‘trans- 
forming nature’. At some stage in the development, the introduction of 
improved rotations was obviously necessary as a correction of what 
may have been the unavoidable by-products of the temporary concentra- 
tion of collective farming on the solution of the grain problem;** the 
government drew public attention to the need for improving the 
fertility of the soil and its resistance to drought** by the Dokuchayey- 
Williams** or travopolye system of cultivation. Disagreements on the 
question whether the implied increases in collective livestock farming 
were feasible, may have been in the background of the debates among 
the specialists which preceded the adoption of the travopolye system; 
some idea of this discussion could be got from the biology discussion.*’ 

The ideological incentives strengthened by the biology discussion as 
well as the material incentives amply offered to kolkhozy and kolkhoz 
members participating in the work** have made the afforestation scheme 


58 The main data are available in 2/1949 of the Bulletins on Soviet Economic Develop- 
ment (ed. A. Baykov), pp. 15-16, 19-21, 27. 

% Jasny (I.c., p. 490) notes that the ‘elimination of rotations was one of the backward 
steps that resulted from the socialization of agriculture’ — he obviously does not con- 
sider whether there might not be ways and means of correcting these shortcomings 
eventually within the socialized system. 

5 Cf., e.g. T. Koval, in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 12/1948, p. 11. 

%¢ The use of the name of a pre-revolutionary Russian linked with that of a 
Soviet scientist (in striking parallel with those of Michurin and Lysenko in biology and 
similar phenomena in other spheres) is hardly accidental. It would be worth while for 
Western specialists to go into the merits of the agro-technical argument which, prima 
facie, appears to me much more important than the Lysenko issue which has received 
more publicity both in the U.S.S.R. and in the West. In view of the obvious danger 
that the mere introduction of more complicated rotations might mean a partial return 
to more primitive methods of cultivation and an at least temporary decrease in grain 
production, great emphasis is laid on the statement of the ‘Dokuchayev-Williams 
theory of the soil’ accepted by serious agronomical theorists long before 1917, that 
yields are limited by the minimum factor and that the mere introduction of improved 
rotations without the simultaneous improvement of the intensity of cultivation, 
application of fertilizers, etc., was not sufficient. For this reason care is always taken to 
avoid confusion between grass-field (travopolye) cultivation, i.e. the whole system of 
agricultural measures advertised under that popular title, and travopolye rotation, which 
forms only part of that system (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 88). 

The emphasis laid on the use of perennial grasses (usually for only one year), clearly 
shows that the government really regards the long-term effects of rotations on the soil 
as of the same importance as the short-term increase in feeding-stuffs — the supply 
of which facilitates the further collectivization of agriculture. The best summary of 
Williams’s theory available in a Western language is by N. A. Kachinsky, translated in 
Sowjetwissenschaft, 2/1949 from Pochvovedenye, 2/1949. A short summary of the 
technical measures is given by Jasny (l.c., p. 491); he quotes an American scientific 
authority to show that the Soviet scientists are technically wrong but overlooks the fact 
that the argument made by Matthews and Cole, under American conditions against 
rotation grass, is the same as that made by the Soviet government in favour of it: the 
purpose of the measure (together with the afforestation plan) is that Soviet agriculture 
should gradually cease to be ‘dry-land farming’; one of the basic points in the ‘travo- 
polye system of agricultural measures’ is the replacement of short by long rotations. 

87 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 2, p. 117. 
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a tremendous success: according to the official statement of April 20th, 
1950, the programme of 1949 for plantations by kolkhozy was fulfilled 
by 189.1 per cent and that for plantations by forestry administrations, 
by 110.3 per cent. Much greater difficulties were encountered in the 
introduction of the travopolye system. However promising its long- 
term prospects, it is bound to reduce the grain supply for the immediate 
future; alternatively, district organizations which could not otherwise 
fulfil their delivery plans, would instruct their kolkhozy to cultivate 
grain areas incompatible with travopolye rotation.** One answer to the 
difficulty appeared to be given by the fact that the grain producing parts 
of a travopolye rotation were expected to produce much higher yields 
which would compensate for the smaller area of grain growing land;** 
another answer was given by Lysenko who suggested** that a transition 
crisis could be avoided if, in principle, no feeding stuffs with a yield of 
less than 30 q. per acre, such as mixtures with clover or lucerne, were 
included in the ‘grass’ section of the rotation: thus a higher proportion 
of the (reduced) grain production would be available for human con- 
sumption. Quite apart from the obvious need to wait for the end of a 
whole rotation period until the effects of travopolye rotation on grain 
yields can be assessed, both the methods suggested make very high 
demands on the immediate improvement in cultivation methods in an 
attempt to avoid having to pay for the improved long-term prospects 
by a short-term grain deficit. The government appears to have decided 
that it could not wait so long and the authority of Lysenko, which had 
helped to make Williams’s theory of the soil and the travopolye system 
popular, was used to re-interpret it: in a long article ‘On the Agronomieal 
Teaching of V. R. Williams’, which was published in Pravda of July 15th, 
1950, and reproduced in all the specialist periodicals and newspapers, ** 
Lysenko explained that Williams’s theory, in spite of its general merits 


ie Cf. the report of the Nikolayevsk representative of Pravda, in the issue of June 
gth, 1950. 

3® Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 11/1949, pp. 27-8. 

‘© This manner of publishing scientific articles shows that the issue was considered 
to be of general political importance. The coincidence with the Marr discussion was 
certainly not quite accidental though there was no more discussion on Lysenko’s 
statement and no direct connection between the repudiation (in the case of Williams, 
only very partial) of two authorities acclaimed in the post-1948 years in very different 
fields of knowledge. It is not suggested that the difficulties due to acceptance of the 

ractical implications of Marr’s theories were predominant among the motives for 
Forty intervention in the Marr discussion; in contrast to Lysenko or Williams (in his 
Present interpretation), Marr belonged to a stage in the development of Soviet 
thought which has long been left behind — to use Stalin’s terms, the ‘Rappist’ stage — 
and Stalin’s intervention had not a few political and philosophical implications of 
general importance. But the members of the Politburo must have realized that they 
were influencing, by the linguistics discussion, the whole machinery of Soviet academic 
ussion since the biology discussion, and the experiences of the authority of 
Williams may have contributed to a realization of the dangers involved in the intrusion 
of eetenephtiont orthodoxy (true or alleged) into specialist science with practical 
implications. 
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was erroneous in that it failed to appreciate the particularities in the 
development of winter and spring grain in different climatic conditions; 
the purpose of introducing the travopolye system was to achieve an 
uninterrupted increase in the yields and total harvests of grain as well 
as of feeding stuffs; it was not to be introduced in ways which would 
reduce the area under the main food and technical cultures in any 
kolkhoz or sovkhoz. ‘The travopolye rotations should be different 
‘according to the state delivery plans, to the main direction of the pro- 
duction [of the kolkhoz or sovkhoz in question] and also [my italics] 
the climatic conditions’. From the standpoint of economic expediency and 
of providing livestock farming with feeding-stuffs, autumn breaking in 
regions where alternatively winter grain could be grown was admissible 
only if good yields of perennial grasses could be achieved; as long as 
yields of 30 to 40 q. per hectare were not secured in one cutting, the 
field should be broken after the first cut and cultivated with winter 
wheat or rye. Nothing in the article suggests doubts of the basic truth 
of Williams’s teaching (apart from some schematic generalizations); the 
prospect was held out that increased efforts of scientists, agricultural 
specialists and kolkhoz workers would precipitate the coming of the 
time when full application of the travopolye system would be more 
beneficial from the standpoint of the economic (Lysenko obviously 
means short-term) interests of livestock farming. This means simply 
that the U.S.S.R. could not afford any restriction in yields of the culti- 
vated area even for a mere transition period.“ 

This state of affairs appears to have contributed to the decision to 
increase the cultivated area by a number of large-scale irrigation pro- 
jects. Apart from the output of hydro-electric power, the Turkmenian, 
Volga and Dnieper-Crimea hydro-electric projects** taken together, will 
irrigate an additional area of 5.3 million hectares and bring more water 
to another twenty million hectares. By their interplay with afforestation 
they will make their contribution towards fighting drought by changing 


climatic conditions. The Politburo’s assessment of the international . 


situation may have made its contribution to the decision; a large-scale 
demonstration of the direction in which the U.S.S.R. intends to expand, 
conquering steppes and deserts, not other countries, was bound to 
strengthen labour enthusiasm at home and the anti-war forces abroad 
but there were alternative fields for large-scale investments, which 


“. A criticism of the exaggeration of the importance of the travopolye system (whose 
value and importance as one of the elements promoting progress in agriculture is, 
however, recognized) is found in the sharply critical review of the monthly journal 
Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo in Bolshevik, 21/1950, pp. 74-5. Vestnik 
Akademii Nauk, 10/1950, published a decision of the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences on organizational measures to counter the harmful influence of certain errors 
in the theories of Williams and in their practical application. 

“Translated in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. II, Nos. 31, 34, 36. 
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would contribute just as much towards improving the standard of living 
and which might make industry and industrial incentives more attractive. 
Clearly there is an urgent need to increase the supply of electricity for 
industry; the sixty million acres wacered might appear as a desirable by- 
product of the satisfaction of this need. All this taken for granted, the 
decision to concentrate a large part of the investments of the second post- 
war five-year plan on the hydro-electric and irrigation projects may yet 
indicate that the Politburo regards the development and the change in 
social structure of agriculture (which is the main element in what is 
currently described as ‘transition to full communism’) as a basic task 
today. Stalin’s observations, in his second contribution to the Marr 
discussion,** on the general character of changes in social structure 
under a Soviet regime which in their immediate reference to the ‘second 
revolution’ of 1928-32 appear like an unsolicited correction of his 
earlier interpretation,** are interpreted as a key to the understanding of 
the economic and legal characteristics (zakonomernosti) of the gradual 
transition from socialism to communism. ** 

Before such perspectives can be realized, some preliminary conditions 
have to be fulfilled within the kolkhoz. Increased labour input by all 
the members of the kolkhoz*’ is one of them; consideration of the effects 
which increased. work by women on the kolkhoz may have was, perhaps, 
among the reasons why the government cut by half the subsidies to 
mothers of many children and unmarried mothers** after the price 


* Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, pp. 66-7. 

“ Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 3, p. 246. 

48 Short History of the C.P.S.U.(b), Engl. ed., 1948, p. 376. 

46 Editorial of Jzvestia Ak. Nauk, Economics and Law Section, 5/1950, p. 334. 

“7? See above, pp. 330ff. 

48 Financial reasons were mentioned, but it is difficult to assume that a saving of 
2.5 milliard rubles, as stated, would be sufficient reason for the Soviet government to 
reduce the efficiency of incentives to which it had ascribed such a high importance in 
1944. Wage-earnings were not reduced at the time of the money-reform; but the 
‘value of the labour day’, so far as its monetary component is concerned, must have 
been greatly reduced by the restriction on the profits made by kolkhozy on the free 
market: unfavourable comparisons between the incomes of kolkhoz women who 
earned many labour days in collective farming, and those who only did the statutory 
minimum but earned high distinctions and grants for having many children, must 
have been unavoidable: before the reduction, a mother of seven children, three of whom 
were between two and five years old, received a monthly subsidy of 460 rubles; a 
mother of twelve children, the three youngest also being between the ages of two and 
five, received 850 rubles. It was obviously impossible for her to earn anything on a 
comparable scale by working in the kolkhoz; when a scale intended to stimulate a 
maximum number of children was introduced, the state was unlikely to have women 
interested in a kolkhoz career in mind. The reduction in 1947 was purely mechanical, 
involving also single mothers whose present grants of 50-100 rubles for one to three 
children must represent real hardship at least in the towns. Obviously there was no 
change in public policy as regards the desirable size of families, but quite possibly 
there was a reaction against the war-time concepts of the relative merits of the woman 
asa mother and as a producer. The statements made by me in Changing Attitudes 
in Soviet Russia: The Family (London, 1949), pp. 396ff would have to be corrected 
accordingly; but I would not go to the length of regarding the development noted in 
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reductions in 1947. Another preliminary condition to be fulfilled is 
increased investment by the kolkhoz. In order to be able to invest 
more, kolkhozy must have a higher tovarnost, i.e. bring a higher pro- 
portion of their output to the market: the needs of the urban consumer 
and the transformation of the kolkhoz into an enterprise actually absorb- 
ing the whole labour power of its members, demand that increased 
money earnings should be sought by development of livestock farming, 
vegetable growing, etc., rather than by the traditional method of work- 
ing for neighbouring state enterprises.‘* Increased production does not 
yet automatically imply increased sales to the state: there are complaints 
(up till now mainly in academic discussions) of kolkhozy which distri- 
bute, for labour days, much larger amounts of vegetables and potatoes 
than the peasants can consume; this has the double disadvantage of 
diverting part of the peasants’ time and efforts into the sale of the excess- 
production on the kolkhoz market and of depriving the kolkhoz of that 
20 per cent of its earnings in money (but not in products distributed 
among members) which it has to re-invest according to existing rules." 


4® Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, May 10th, 1950, published a report of the kolkhoz 
Gordost Komsomoltsa (Pride of the Young Communist) of the Vladimir region, which 
was approved as exemplary by the Government Committee for Kolkhoz Affairs. The 
kolkhoz embraces 183 households with 405 hectares (1000 acres) of fields, 195 hectares 
of grass lands and 94 hectares of natural pastures, i.e. a total of 1750 acres. Its chairman 
is a Hero of Socialist Labour. The money income in 1949 was 1,088,000 rubles — in 
1940 it was 286,000 rubles; 50 per cent (in 1940 only 18 per cent), of the money income 
came from livestock farming, 42.5 (30), from plant growing, but only 0.2 (47 per cent 
in 1940) from outside work. The plan for strengthening collective livestock farming is 
in every respect fulfilled and as regards the milk-yield per cow and the meat deliveries 
to the state, considerably overfulfilled. The labour day was remunerated with 3.48 
rubles, 2 kg. of grain, 6 kg. of potatoes and 2 kg. of vegetables; from the total money 
expenditure on labour days it can be caluclated that the 183 families altogether earned 
80,000 labour days, i.e., an average of about 440 per family. 

The average working member of the new enlarged kolkhoz Komintern in the Zapo- 
rozhye Region of the Ukraine worked 369 labour days in 1950 (Sotsialisticheskoye Zemle- 
delye, October 7th, 1950). 

° In a candidate’s thesis, the discussion of which is reported in Izvestia Ak. Nauk, 
Economics and Law Section, 5/1950, D. S. Kolpakov criticized a kolkhoz, of the Mos- 
cow Region, which in 1948 distributed 29.5 kg. of vegetables and potatoes per labour 
day, so that the average member of a kolkhoz peasant’s family received nearly a ton of 
vegetables and 900 kg. of potatoes; Kolpakov calculates that kolkhoz members sold 
vegetables and potatoes for about 2 million rubles on the market; if these sales had 
been carried out by the kolkhoz, the latter would have doubled its actual investments; 
members would have received only 1.6 instead of the 2 million rubles but would have 
had more time available for work in the kolkhoz. There was heated argument about 
Kolpakov’s attitude to the kolkhoz member’s ‘auxiliary husbandry’, and he had to 


Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 2, pp. 180ff and No. 3, pp. 318-21 as more than one of the 
swings of the pendulum apparently necessary in the U.S.S.R. for the correction of 
temporary excesses in one direction (in this case, the encouragement of motherhood 
even to the detriment of production). It is possible that the progress of the Chinese 

unists, which already in 1947 reduced the danger that the U.S.S.R. would have 
to face superior numbers in a possible war, may have contributed to the revision of 
a trend which was largely inspired by the terrible losses in population during the 
second world war. 
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Insistence of kolkhoz members on getting something to sell on the 
kolkhoz market will vary according to the latter’s proximity and ad- 
vantages, and also according to the visible benefits accruing from the 
quick expansion of kolkhoz activities, especially of livestock farming. 
These factors contribute to differences in money incomes even larger 
than those in natural productivity; Yermolinsky™ gives examples of 
districts the kolkhozy of which had money incomes per acre of between 
78 and 276 per cent of the district average, and of a Region (Vologda), 
the districts of which vary between 48.7 and 274.8 per cent of the 
Regional average. 

The Model Statutes prescribe an investment of 12 to 15 per cent of 
the money incomes (according to the decision of the Kolkhoz Assembly) 
in the grain growing regions, of 15 to 20 per cent in the kolkhozy of the 
regions mainly producing livestock, vegetables or raw materials for 
industry and whose money incomes are naturally larger. Apparently, 
these figures are rarely reached,** but there is a considerable increase 
in total kolkhoz investments. Attention is drawn to the need to avoid 
the squandering of potential kolkhoz income caused by selling products 
at unreasonably low prices to kolkhoz members and others,** and to 


51 Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 4/1949, p. 28. 

52 Yermolinsky, ibid., p. 26, quotes with full approval a Georgian kolkhoz produci 
tea, lemons and other marketable products (the chairman is a Hero of Socialist icheust 
which in 1948 achieved a money income of 11 million rubles, 1.5 million of which were 
re-invested. The kolkhoz so praised only just fulfilled the prescribed norm (though 
with a very high absolute amount, in view of the extension of its market economy). 

53G. Cherny (Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 2/1949, p. 41) quotes an 
example where potatoes used for communal feeding were calculated at 5-7 per cent, 
those sold to kolkhoz members at 20 per cent, and those sold to others (outside the 
market), at 30-43 per cent of the average market price (figures for meat were 12-14; 
37-43 and 62-71 per cent). Obviously the low prices for products sold to kolkhoz 
members represented a benefit granted to them independently of the number of labour 
days earned, i.e. an egalitarian element; the comparatively low prices earned by sales 
to outsiders may represent difficulties of transport, etc.; it should be noted, however, 
that the calculation of kolkhoz income according to market prices achievable is regarded 
as the most natural thing in the world (see note 18 above). Ostrovsky (quoted in note 
84 below) mentions ‘frequent’ cases where the prices asked from kolkhoz members are 
lower than those paid by the state purchasing organs (!) and gives (I.c., p. 49) an le 
of a kolkhoz every member of which, in 1948, received products worth 200-250 rubles 
on the kolkhoz market for 25 rubles. 


correct some underestimations of the latter’s importance even as regards provision for 
the peasant family’s personal needs; but in spite of the sharp criticism he was awarded 
his degree unanimously. 

E. Rudakova, writing in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye of August 10th, 1949, on the 
Ramensk Region near Moscow (known to our readers from Kulagin’s thesis reported 
in Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, pp. 82ff) compares two kolkhozy: one, with a potato 
harvest in 1948 of 1030 tons, sold 306 tons on the market and distributed 7.5 kg. per 
labour day; the other, with nearly the same harvest (1020 tons) sold only 204 tons on the 
market and distributed 12.5 kg. per labour day. The former had 51,000 rubles more 
cash earnings from crops and invested 12,000 rubles more (but it appears from the 
—-™ that in the first kolkhoz half as much labour days were worked as in the 
secon: 
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economize investment funds by avoiding the use of wage labour for 
work that could be done by kolkhoz members for labour days. Of 
‘leading kolkhozy’ it is said that their investment funds are increased 
mainly by increase of livestock, of the farm buildings and mechanical 
implements necesary for advanced cattle-farming, the electrification of 
production and the development of various subsidiary production 
branches; ** kolkhozy which spend their investment funds on lines other 
than those emphasized by public policy are reproached with ‘squander- 
ing’ them. For certain types of investments especially important in the 
public interest, a ten year credit is granted by the State Bank amounting 
to 75,°* or even 100 per cent** of the costs; otherwise the kolkhozy have 
to manage with short-term credits granted until the end of the agri- 
cultural year if the State Bank is satisfied that they can be repaid by 
that time. 


RESHAPING THE ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK OF KOLKHOZ LABOUR 


After a short period of experiments with very large kolkhozy (com- 
prising a number of villages) which were motivated partly by theoretical 
assumptions of the superiority of large-scale enterprises and partly by 
the shortage of organizers, the kolkhoz system, before and after the war, 
made headway with an organization adapted to the peasant’s familiar 
surroundings and which appealed to the enlightened self-interest of 
already existing social groups to increase income by improved work. 
The kolkhoz, as a rule, was identical with the traditional village mir and 
could be managed by people who had risen from among the masses 
mainly by their enthusiasm and organizational capacities.*’ The techni- 
cal direction of its activities and the giving of specialist advice were 
regarded as the task of the state-owned Machine Tractor Stations 
(MTS). The individual worker’s feeling of responsibility for his work 
was promoted by a large-scale transfer of responsibility for definite areas 
to small units (links) composed of members of a family or of a small 
group of friends, and by a system of remuneration (known to our 


54 A. Kaminsky and K. Obolensky in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 
9/1949, p. 30. The subsidiary branches most recommended to kolkhozy are electrical 
power plants, brick factories and flour mills, which are bound to work for the kolkhoz 
member for a fixed fee in kind, which goes to the state. Cf. Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, 
April ath, 1950, Juridical Consultation. 

55 According to the Juridical Consultation in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, May 
12th, 1950, buildings for livestock, peat production, fertilizing purposes, water 
reservoirs envisaged in the Plan for Fi ighting Teac, storing tobacco, etc. 

56 Mechanization of livestock farming (e.g. dairies). In the Juridical Consultation 
of November 1st, 1950, such credits are also mentioned for the purpose of building & 
house for the chairman of one of the new large kolkhozy (up to a maximum cost of 
10,000 rubles), and for the development of silk production. 

57 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 3, p. 272. 
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readers from Kraev’s article translated in Soviet Studies, vol. I, nos. 2, 3) 
which rewarded industrious and diligent work on the link’s area by the 
distribution of a higher number of labour days. Naturally, the system 
achieved its greatest triumphs where industrious work and perhaps 
also intelligent use of fertilizers counted most and complicated machinery 
least, as with the famous pyatisotsnitsi (link leaders harvesting 500 
tsentner per hectare — approximately 20 tons per acre — which was a 
very great achievement at the time) in the sugar beet cultivation before 
the war. Except possibly in the immediate pre-war period in the 
most advanced areas,** the link system was maintained even in grain 
production up to the Party decision announced in the Pravda article of 
February 19th, 1950 (translated in Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 1). The 
most excessive of Lysenko’s statements about man’s capacity ‘to change 
the laws of nature’** were, in fact, no more than philosophical generaliza- 
tions from the fact that Soviet agricultural labour had not yet reached 
the degree of skill and diligence needed to make the best use of existing 
cultivation methods. 

The Party decision, which was announced in the Pravda article on 
links and which appears to have included also the demand for the 


58 The formula that links should be established within the brigades (omission of 
which, i.e. a repetition of the formula of the 18th Party Congress of 1939, was recently 
used as a reproach against Andreyev — cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 78), was 
found in the resolution of the Plenum of the Central Committee, February 1947, 
which was enacted after a report by Andreyev; but even this resolution contains the 
statement that, ‘wherever possible’ even in grain production, links should be :aade 
responsible for definite fields. In the entire literature on the subject achievements of 
links made responsible for certain parts of the kolkhoz land were continuously em- 
phasized; the attempts of I. Laptev in the Editorial of Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye 
Khozyaistvo, 4/1950, pp. 13-14, to enumerate certain articles in which the mistake 
now Criticized was made, are necessarily selective. But it may be worth while to note 
that he quotes (p. 11) a decision of the Government and Party, of December 31st, 1939, 
referring, it is true, only to the Ukraine, where the introduction of links in the produc- 
tion of sugar beet, cotton, potatoes and similar branches of agriculture mainly po 
on manual labour is explicitly paired with the statement that highly 
—— should be carried out directly by brigades, without interposition of links 

t is quite possible that in this, as in other matters, the government is returning to 
position reached on the eve of the war and temporarily abandoned because of the 
destruction caused by it. 

The criticisms of Andreyev should be regarded as a conventional form in which the 
Party line is reversed according to changed circumstances: to everyone who can read 
between the lines of Soviet documents this is clear enough even from the text of the 
criticisms. In the Editorial of Bolshevik, 10/1950, p. 5, for example, ‘the former leaders 
of the Kursk Regional Committee’ are reproached for ‘not having noticed in time the 
wh and , Progressive, and for not having studied and analysed the practice of the 

8° In a letter to a Kazakh collective farmer who had achieved a record harvest of 
millet, Lysenko wrote: ‘leading investigators placed the limit for the millet harvest at 
20 tons per hectare. The calculations were based on the quantity of solar energy 
absorbed by plants. In surpassing these calculations you have shown that crop a 
depend on man’ (Soviet Literature, 4/1950, pp. 3-4). So far as we know, Lysenko has 
not discovered any source of energy alternative to the solar one from which plants 
might produce hydrates of carbon; so the Stakhanovite achievement can only show 
either that the calculation was incorrect or that, for example, a loss of solar energy 

through weeds, etc., higher than necessary, was assumed. 
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amalgamation of small kolkhozy in larger ones,** was preceded by pro- 
longed discussions among the specialists; there was none of the giganto- 
mania (enthusiasm for large units merely because they are large) of the 
first years of agricultural reconstruction in these discussions,** or as we 
are to see, in the practical decisions since taken. The decision to replace 
the link by the brigade as lowest organization unit in grain production 
as well as that to amalgamate small kolkhozy, was clearly caused by the 
immediate need for a better use of the tractor park and by the improve- 
ment in quality and yields of livestock to be expected from larger units;" 
but the arguments against the continued use of the link in grain pro- 
duction are bound to become valid for sugar beet and cotton growing 
also as the mechanization of agriculture develops along the lines now 
envisaged. The Party evidently considers that the period during which 
incentives to work had to correspond to those formerly valid in the 
individual peasant’s husbandry, even at the risk of delaying mechaniza- 


*° Some experiments on these lines must have been made earlier; otherwise the 
achievements of enlarged kolkhozy quoted as models in the recent campaign would 
not have been available. On the other hand, as amalgamation has to be carried out by 
decisions of General Meetings of the kolkhozy concerned, a proclamation of a Party 
decision on this point would have been less politic than the method actually applied, 
i.e. the publicity given to the achievements of some regions which were instructed to 
start the drive. If the technical problems had already been discussed to some extent, 
the decision to start the three large-scale hydro-electric projects (see above, p. 341), 
which fits with the organizational changes here discussed (see below, p. 348) may 
have been taken at the same time. 

® In his critical review of the attitude of Soviet writers of textbooks on Agricultural 
Economy to the problem of the optimum size of agricultural enterprises (Sotsialisti- 
cheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 10/1948), S. Volkov attacked theorists who suggested 
that the ‘millionaire kolkhozy’ should be reduced in size to the average level of an 
annual production of 500,000 to 750,000 rubles (at the 1949 level, which would mean 
about a million rubles for the present production on the same area); he also attacked 
those who had suggested that the size of sovkhozy as established after the correction of 
the excesses of gigantomania should be subject to periodical revisions. I. Kuvshinov 
(Ibid., 8/1950) compares MTS. in such regions where the average kolkhoz had up to 
250 acres, with MTS. in other regions where it had 750-1000 acres of arable land: 
tractors were used in the second group of MTS. twice as well as in in the first; and the 
costs of tractor work in this group were 60 per cent higher than in the second. The 
new enlarged kolkhozy are envisaged, not only as administrative and economic but 
also as living units and the replacement of the former small settlement by a larger 
village with modern amenities is treated as a topical task. Cf. V. Ryzanov in Bloknot 
Agitatora, 34/1950. This obviously puts upper limits to the size of the new units, far 
below those of the average area serviced by a Machine and Tractor Station. Sotsialisti- 
cheskoye Zemledelye January 18th, 1951, has an article ‘Brigades in the Enlarged 
Kolkhozy’ which shows that kolkhozy with 300 households, or 6000 acres land, are 
already approaching those limits. 

%2'M. Tsinkov (Voprosy Ekonomiki, 7/1950, p. 19) gives tables in which the results 
of milk production in kolkhozy grouped according to the number of cattle held, are 
compared. In the central non-black earth region (Moscow, Ivanov, Gorky and Yaro- 
slav Regions), among the 855 kolkhozy investigated those in the highest group (with 
more than 40 cows) had 166 per cent of the milk yield per cow, more than five times 
as much total milk production per acre and five and a half times as much milk per acre 
available for the market as the lowest group (less than 10 cows per kolkhoz). For 
the Archangel region (where the lowest group has less than 25 cows and the highest 
more than 100 cows in the kolkhoz stables but where small kolkhozy may be much 
more primitive), the figures are even more spectacular, the cows of the highest group 
giving 2.4 times as much milk as those of the lowest. 
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tion** is now coming to an end and that the average kolkhoz peasant 
has become capable of understanding that greater collective efforts will 
bring him a higher income. What matters now is not so much that 
weeds should be properly rooted out or that the gleaning after the com- 
bine has passed is well done, but that modern machinery is applied in 
the most rational way. This does not mean that the policy of linking 
income with yields has been abandoned: in all the publications on the 
subject emphasis is laid on the fact that the new large kolkhozy will be 
capable of making up tractor brigades from their own members which 
will work (under the MTS) mainly on the kolkhoz’s own fields, together 
with the kolkhoz field brigades which do the auxiliary work; e.g.in 
harvesting, this should not only improve the use of the tractor power** 
but also increase the tractor drivers’ interest in having the work well 
done.** But the organizational unit thus interested is larger and its 
working discipline depends not on personal relations between a few 
friends but on the brigade leader’s capacity to organize its work, and the 
progress of the group as well as promotion of the individual can be 
achieved not so much by ordinary diligence and industry as by mastering 
modern technique. 

In order to appreciate the present drive in its proper proportions, the 
very small size of most of the former kolkhozy should be kept in mind. 
Kraev, writing in Bolshevik, 11/1950, p. 53, notes that in the central 
non-black earth and the Upper Volga regions some 13 per cent of the 
kolkhozy comprised less than 15, and some 13 per cent between 15 and 
30 households (dvor); in the north-west regions the figures amounted 
to 15.7 and 34 per cent respectively. In some regions (Leningrad and 
Kalinin among them) more than 50 per cent of the kolkhozy were dwarf 
units with 10-30 households and 200-250 acres each. Accordingly, the 
changes in the number of kolkhozy because of amalgamation are 
different in the various regions: in the Moscow region, during the first 
half of 1950, it was reduced from 6059 to 1668 (which means that every 
MTS serves an average of 14 instead of 52 kolkhozy); the figure for the — 
Leningrad region was reduced from 2000 to 600, that for Kaluga from 
3458 (131 of which could retain their former size) to 1036, for the eastern 
regions of Byelorussia from 9771 to 3279.°* In regions where dwarf 

68 Kraev has in point of fact stated this in Bolshevik, 11/1950, p. 52: he says that the 
need for increased responsibility of the individual worker for his work (against obez- 
lichka) was the main argument in favour of the link; but if consistently applied, this 
would lead to individual piecework and to a return to the methods of small-scale 
peasant husbandry as the only ones which could be applied by an individual worker, 
and to the elimination of the common interest of all the kolkhoz members in the results 
of their collective work. 

* Trud, August 16th, 1950. 

. S. Khrushchev, reported in Pravda, June 28th, 1950; N. Patolichev, ibid., 


November 14th, 1950. A. Simonov in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, August 29th, 
1950; Trud, August 16th, 1950. 
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kolkhozy were exceptions, the results of the amalgamation campaign 
were less spectacular; in the Ryazan region the number of kolkhozy 
decreased from 3925 to 1639, in the Kirovograd region from 711 to 
274.°* While the new farms are certainly large-scale enterprises accord- 
ing to any reasonable standard, there is nothing gigantic about them: 
their average size, in the Moscow region, is 1800 acres of arable land 
and 243 members of working age; in east Byelorussia, 2700 acres of 
arable land and 239 households with 342 members capable of working.** 
Amalgamated kolkhozy with some 2000-3000 acres of arable land, some 
350 working members and money incomes of about one million rubles, 
are frequently held up as examples.*’ A test of the government’s ideas 
regarding the desirable size of agricultural enterprises in regions where 
no compromise with traditional structure is necessary, will become 
available when new sovkhozy and kolkhozy are organized in the areas 
conquered by the new hydro-electric projects (see above, p. 340); for 
the time being the first of the decrees, that of August 18th, 1950, on the 
introduction of a new irrigation system** is the most important one: an 
increase in the average size of irrigated fields is obviously a pre-condition 
for a large-scale mechanization of cotton growing in irrigated regions. 
The examples given in the popularization of the decree envisage in- 
creases of that size from 4-12 to at least 50 acres. Units of that size will 
no longer be cultivated by links but by field brigades. 

Apart from the technical aspect, the amalgamation of kolkhozy also 
involves administrative and political benefits: large numbers of kolkhoz 
chairmen, accountants, etc., are made available for other work,** and 
kolkhozy without a Party cell must, by now, have become rare excep- 
tions.”° On the other hand, with the complexity of kolkhoz activities, 
the need to supervise the work of a large number of tractors, combines 
and other machines now attached to the kolkhoz,’* and the demands 
made on the kolkhoz leaders’ knowledge increase: mere initiative and 


a April 17th, 1950. Lukyanov, in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, September 
2oth, 1950. 

87 Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, May 23rd and June 11th, 1950; Bloknot Agitatora, 
13/1950. See also note 61 above. 

*8 Translated in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. II, No. 32. 

** In the Zaraisk district of the Moscow Region, ninety-seven chairmen, sixty heads 
of livestock farms, fifty-eight accountants, etc. (whose remuneration, in 1949, had cost 
130,000 labour days and an additional 140,000 rubles in cash), were made redundant 
(Khrushchev as reported in Pravda, June 23rd, 1950); in the Kaluga region (A. 
Simonov, as quoted in note 65), 2 million labour days were economized. 

7°'The Lukhoviki district of the Moscow Region now has Party cells in thirty-five 
of its forty kolkhozy (Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, May 27th, 1950); in the Kharkov 
Region none of the new kolkhozy has a Party cell of less than fifteen to twenty members 
and candidates, and one is mentioned with as many as sixty-four Communists. 
(Lukyanov, quoted in note 66.) 

7 To the new enlarged kolkhoz Trud in the Altai Region (Pravda, October roth, 
1950), ten tractors, eight combines, etc., were allocated. The kolkhoz chairman raises 
= — arising from the fact that he has general agronomical but no technical 

owledge. 
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capacity to inspire mass-co-operation are no longer adequate. Qualities 
such as these might suffice as long as activities were concentrated on 
grain production, with the Machine and Tractor Station as the technical 
organizing centre and the kolkhoz as the supplier of man-power; today, 
the very efforts made to organize the systematic schooling of kolkhoz 
leaders’* presupposes that the cadres thus educated will be systemati- 
cally placed. Criticism of bureaucratic nominations of kolkhoz chairmen 
are frequently found in the Soviet press; but they are always directed 
against abuses such as frequent moves of chairmen from one kolkhoz to 
another, nomination of unsuitable persons (especially those who already 
have proved a failure in a number of other kolkhozy or have committed 
definite offences) and mainly non-observation of the statutory pro- 
cedure, i.e. nomination of a kolkhoz chairman by the District Agri- 
cultural Department without suggesting his election to the General 
Meeting of the kolkhoz. No one would find anything unusual in the 
nomination as such, i.e. in the decision of the District Agricultural 
Committee as to who should be suggested for election as chairman by a 
certain kolkhoz (and, of course, be supported in the election meeting by 
the kolkhoz Party organization). In such circumstances the procedure 
of election hardly involves more than a check on the official’s capacity to 
retain the confidence of those whose work he has to organize. In state- 
ments made about the necessary qualifications, not only of the kolkhoz 
chairman but even of the brigade leader,’* a broad outlook and know- 
ledge are the most important qualities looked for, and the organ of the 
Party’s Propaganda Department” speaks of the need of encouraging in 
every way the desire of kolkhoz members to have kolkhozy headed by 
agronomists, zoo-technicians and other agricultural specialists with 
higher or at least secondary education’® and practical experience in 


73 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, pp. 276-7. 

Reg., Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, May 21st, 1950. It may be added that even 
the question of -the edinonachalye (single responsibil ity and authority as organizer), 
of the kolkhoz brigade leader has been raised, though in the not very authoritative 
form of the discussion remark of a pods re for a higher Doctorate (cf. Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 3/1950, p. 81). 

% Kultura i Zhizn, May 31st, 1950. The same point is made in the oor of 
Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, August 3rd, 1950, together with a warning a 
removal of experienced people who have not the necessary schooling; (they Should = 
encouraged to fill the gap by suitable courses). In the Juridical Consultation of the same 
newspaper, November tst, 1950, the point that a practical worker may be just as valuable 
as chairman of an enlarged kolkhoz as a trained specialist, had again to be emphasized. 

75 It is obviously impossible to find a general answer, valid at least for the most 
important parts of the U.S.S.R., to the question how far such demands on the educa- 
tional standards of kolkhoz chairmen are in advance of reality — due allowance being 
made for adult and self education as a means of filling the gaps left by the village 
school. The Handbook for Kolkhoz Chairmen, quoted in note 17 above, contains 
all kinds of technical details and is, of course, designed for the non-specialist or the 
kolkhoz chairman whose speciality lies outside the special issue about which he con- 
sults it. If this handbook actually satisfies the needs of the average kolkhoz chairman, 
it gives a distinctly favourable impression of the level even of secondary (or correspond- 
ing adult) education in the countryside. 
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leading agriculture. The Editorial of Pravda, January 23rd, 1951, 
advises the General Meetings of the enlarged kolkhozy to elect as 
chairmen ‘specialists with secondary or higher agricultural education of 
proven reliability in political and practical affairs; when this is not feas- 
ible, practical workers with a good knowledge of agriculture and 
experience in leadership and organization .. .’ 

Thus a professional group develops, the stability of which is regarded 
* as an issue of great importance; it is true, at least in the recent past, 
a that such stability was more conspicuous as a desideratum than as a 
+ reality.”* The material position of this group, which has much improved 
by its being made dependent on the area, number and strength of live- 
stock farms, and the cash income achieved by the kolkhoz,’’ still does 
not give the impression of a very luxurious position of the village intelli- 
gentsia, to which the prospect of promotion to the job of kolkhoz chair- 
man is advanced as a promise, and it is not greatly superior to that of 
the brigade leaders and key-workers with whom he has to work’* 


76 On January Ist, 1947, 38 per cent of all kolkhoz chairmen had held office for less 
than one year, 34 per cent for one to three years and only 28 per cent for more than 
three years (Sokolov, I.c., p. 102). The war was bound to produce changes and promo- 
tions even more quickly than in normal times, and greater stability may now have been 
achieved. The pre-war data given by N. Jasny (l.c., p. 334) are not comparable, as 
they refer only to work in the present job, while Sokolov’s, i.e. Andreyev’s data, speak 
of total stazh, i.e. presumably work in a similar position. 

77 In the example given in note 24 above, if all the plans were only just fulfilled, the 
kolkhoz chairman would earn seventy labour days a month (840 a year) plus a cash 
reward which would amount to 200 rubles monthly if the kolkhoz had an annual 
cash income of between 300,000 and 400,000 rubles. The reader may get an impres- 
sion of the actual meaning of the labour day figures by multiplying them, first with the 
Union average estimated by us above, pp. 331-2, and then with the favourable instance 
quoted in note 49 (in this case, of course, the kolkhoz chairman earned a much higher 
income because of his overfulfilment of the plan). 

78 In the example of note 24, the managers of the cattle and pig farms would earn 
forty-five labour days a month (540 a year), the heads of the field brigades forty labour 
days a month (480 a year). The dairy maids in the cattle farm, with ten cows each and 
the 1951 goal (1800 litres of milk per cow) achieved, would earn 400-450 labour days a 
year. Tractor drivers fulfilling the norm earn four to five labour days per working day, 
according to the type of machine used and their professional qualification, with 20 per 
cent in addition if their seasonal norm is fulfilled (Spravochnik, pp. 65-6); the leader of 
a tractor brigade of eight tractor drivers fulfilling the norm, earns 7.2 labour days per 
day of actual tractor work (of course, only for a fraction of the year). Cf. the Juridical 
Consultation in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, October 21st, 1949. The auxiliary of a 
combine driver (ibid., August 2nd, 1949, see also note 15 above and ibid., August 18th, 
1950), who just fulfils the norm (fourteen or ten hectares according to the type of com- 
bine used) would earn 6.3 or 4.5 labour days per actual working day; the combine 
driver himself (who is employed by the Machine and Tractor Station) earns forty-four 
rubles. Work done in excess of the norm is paid at 150 per cent of the ordinary rates. 
In 1950, all these rates were increased by 20 per cent, but no special premia (as in 1949) 
were paid for the mere fulfilment of the norm. In addition, the combine driver earns 
a premium in kind of 350 Ib. of grain if he has harvested the prescribed area within 
E twenty-five days (otherwise it would be reduced by 25 per cent). There are additional 

Be premia for fulfilment of the annual norm, for saving fuel (50 per cent of the value of the 
a fuel saved), and for good quality, independently of the time needed for the work 
(525 lb. of grain for the season). For harvesting sugar beet in fulfilment of the norm, 
the combine driver, according to the type of machine used, earns fourteeen to thirty 
rubles from the MTS. and 33-44 lb. of grain from the kolkhoz, and in addition, 16-20 
Ib. of sugar at a reduced price (Consultation, 1.c., September 29th, 1950). 
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(premia for overfulfilling the norm, or the plan, may greatly affect the 
balance in either direction). All of them together, however, form quite 
a definite élite above the average level of kolkhoz members; access to 
it — starting from the position of a tractor driver or a dairy maid — is 
open to everyone, and greatly encouraged. 


THE KOLKHOZ AND STATE SOCIALISM 


Being a co-operative with a certain amount of autonomy and responsi- 
bility, the kolkhoz contradicts the basic pattern of Soviet economy 
according to which everyone should give the state a certain amount of 
labour (higher input and efficiency bringing higher rewards) and should 
be guaranteed his living from the proceeds of socialized economy. The 
state has entered into the kolkhoz compromise not only because it was 
easier to cause the peasants to abandon individual titles in favour of the 
mir than in favour of a national pool; and not even only because it had 
not then available the administrative and technical personnel neces- 
sary for the direct management of 240,000 agricultural enterprises in 
vastly differing conditions. For the purposes of industrialization and 
defence, a food supply larger than that supplied by an individual peasant 
economy was needed: the state granted the kolkhozy a certain amount 
of autonomy in order that they themselves could look after their needs 
after having fulfilled the minimum deliveries; and it admitted the 
auxiliary husbandry in order that the peasant should have not only a 
clear incentive, accessible to his understanding at the time, to increase 
his share in the output of the collective economy, but also something 
to fall back upon if the collective economy, after having made the obli- 
gatory deliveries to the state, failed to provide him at least with the 
subsistence minimum. ° 

All the critics who complain that ‘the first command’ to the kolkhoz 
is the fulfilment of the obligatory deliveries to the state, merely repeat 
(with an inverse evaluation) Stalin’s argument that the collectivization | 
of agriculture was necessary for the survival, or at least for the national 
independence of the Soviet peoples. Jasny, for example, after having 
noted that the collective farm system (which he continues to see in the 
shape of its birth-pangs) could not survive without the Party dictator- 
ship, states that, in the event of the fall of that dictatorship ‘some new 
organizational forms would have to be found for agriculture . . . with 
the balance between agriculture and industry perhaps halfway between 
the pre- and post-collectivization patterns. The finding of that pattern 
and its practical realization will be an extremely painful and prolonged 
process’ (I.c., p. 38). From the standpoint, however, of the prospective 
victims of that process, it may be preferable to preserve and even to 
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develop the present level of industrialization, and at the same time to 
develop kolkhoz economy in such a way that eventually a satisfactory 
standard of living would be attainable even without the support of the 
‘auxiliary husbandry’, the restriction of which would greatly increase 
productivity in the kolkhoz. With increased productivity of kolkhoz 
labour the burden of the obligatory deliveries to the state could be pro- 
portionately eased; the state’s increasing demands may be met largely 
by the fees in kind, automatically increasing with the harvest, which are 
collected for the services of the Machine Tractor Stations (who already 
today thereby provide by far the larger part of the grain procured by 
the state). It is, to say the least, questionable whether the productivity 
of kolkhoz labour will eventually increase to such an extent that even 
the low prices paid by the state for the obligatory deliveries of grain 
and meat will cover production costs,”* and whether it is at all in the 
public interest to free the peasants from the only important contribution 
which they make to the national budget, and which has the great ad- 
vantage that it automatically hits the peasant the less, the better he 
works, a situation which can easily be explained to him. *° 

But with the attainment of the aim of ‘making all kolkhozy prosperous’ 
new problems are bound to arise. At present, the co-operative structure 
of the agricultural production unit secures for the skilled workers in 
the best kolkhozy incomes above those of comparable industrial workers, 
as an incentive to improvement in the other kolkhoz workers, and espe- 
cially as an example to members of those kolkhozy which are so 
inefficient that part of the work done still bears the character of a tax 
in labour. But once the ordinary member of the average kolkhoz — 
which will then be nearer to the commune than the artel type — will earn 
a remuneration comparable with that of the industrial worker, the 
members of the more efficient, or better situated kolkhozy are quite 
likely to have incomes far above that standard; this would amount to 
the removal from the control of state planning of the wages level in 


7® Something of this kind must have been in the mind of Mrs. Teryayeva when she 
(cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, p. 89), polemized against Kulagin’s statement 
(which was quite orthodox, cf. Stalin — in note 9 above) that state purchasing 
prices were lower than the social value of the agricultural products. Kulagin obviously 
had the prices paid for obligatory deliveries of grain and meat in mind, not the much 
higher ‘contracting’ prices for cotton, sugar beet and similar industrial crops. Apart 
from mentioning these items, and from a clearly ideological reference to the relation- 
ship existing between the state and kolkhoz members (though a tax, even willingly 
aes is nevertheless a tax), Teryayeva referred to the Stakhanovite experience in the 

st kolkhozy. It is difficult for me to see how even the best Stakhanovite records in 
grain production at present achieved could reduce production costs (including the 
progressive piece-rates paid to the Stakhanovites!) to such an extent that they were 
covered by state purchasing prices for the obligatory minimum deliveries (prices for 
voluntary deliveries are certainly profitable). 

8° This was the reasoning behind the replacement, in 1940, of deliveries according 
to the area actually worked and livestock actually held, by deliveries according to the 
agricultural acreage available. 
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one basic industry, the population surplus of which still supplies a 
considerable part of the labour force for the rest. Compulsion would not 
do: drafting youngsters for the public industrial schools is feasible 
without friction as long as it opens to them a career more remunerative 
than that which would have awaited them if they had remained where 
they were; but it would fail if it removed them to a place where they 
could earn less than in their kolkhoz (and, of course, only a small 
minority of the peasants drawn into industry can be sent to places so 
attractive as Moscow or Leningrad). At some stage, which will depend 
on a set of circumstances much broader than the above economic con- 
siderations, the kolkhoz member will have to be transformed into a state 
employee, with a guaranteed wages scale comparable to that in other 
industries demanding similar skill, though perhaps (because of the 
greater dependence of his work on personal efficiency) with increased 
opportunities to improve his earnings by Stakhanovite work and perhaps 
(because of the still smaller part played by agricultural science in relation 
to common sense and experience) with a greater say in the management 
of his enterprise than the industrial worker has in production meetings, 
etc., though the management itself will have become a professional 
career opened by professional studies, perhaps with increased oppor- 
tunities of access to these studies for the Stakhanovite worker. The 
change will have to be carried through at a time when it strengthens the 
political position of the government in the countryside, i.e. when the 
security of income will still be regarded as more than a compensation 
for the loss of occasional opportunities for very high earnings. If it is 
entirely successful, the completion of the ‘Stalin Plan for Transforming 
Nature’*? may create the preliminary conditions for the change, which 
in all likelihood would be heralded as the final achievement of com- 
munist society. Soviet philosophers appear to be conscious of the pro- 
blem; their insistence that the eventual elimination of the differences 
between town and countryside — at first sight, not a very topical 
problem — could be achieved by bringing agricultural labour up to the 
status of industrial labour, ** differs from the earlier cult which regarded 
the agricultural commune as more than a transitional stage. 

Even if the more optimistic forecasts** are realistic, these issues 
will still belong to a remote future. What is topical today, is the 
delay of kolkhoz progress by the competition of the kolkhoz member’s 
‘auxiliary husbandry’,** and his dependence on it because even in 
a kolkhoz which is working well, he does not receive the bulk of 
his earning before the distribution at the end of the year. In the 


1 See above, pp. 337-8. 
82 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 1, pp. 66-7. 
** See above, pp. 333 and 337. 
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kolkhozy producing industrial crops, the issue is clear, and is met by 
the system of kontraktatsia, i.e. by advance payments of the state pur- 
chasing organizations for the harvest, granted on condition that a large 
proportion is paid to kolkhoz members as an advance on the labour 
days earned. In the ideal case this provision, together with the statutory 
minimum of labour days to be worked by every kolkhoz member (150 
in the cotton growing regions) would bring the manner in which the 
kolkhoz member is remunerated nearer to that of the industrial worker 
who regularly receives his pay-packet, and at the end of the year may 
still receive an extra premium for efficient work (in the case of the 
kolkhoz, all members would receive some premium, since the state, in 
paying the advance, would wish to be on the safe side as regards the 
definite harvest; efficient workers would receive more as they have not 
only earned more labour days but as their labour days are also re- 
munerated at a higher rate (cf. Kraev’s article in Soviet Studies, vol. I, 
No. 2, 3). In the grain-producing kolkhozy, whose members rely on 
their share in grain production as a main element in ‘the value of the 
labour day’, advance payments on the grain element in the kolkhoz 
members’ remuneration cannot be issued before the harvest starts; in 
order to secure the priority of the deliveries to the state and the payment 
for the services of the Machine and Tractor Stations, the law prescribes 
that only 15 per cent of the harvest can be set aside for that purpose 
before the obligatory deliveries are fulfilled. Real difficulties * arise in 
the question of how these advances should be issued in order to avoid 
a distribution in excess of the finally established value of the labour 
day; this can easily occur, perhaps to the detriment of the most con- 
scientious kolkhoz members who do regular work also after the harvest 
is over, if a considerable amount is distributed on account of every 
labour day. Difficulties may arise also on the question of how the dis- 
appointment of those who have worked hard (in the livestock farms, 
etc.) before the main grain campaign has started can be prevented; this 
may result if the payment on all labour days, including those worked 
early in the year, is gradually increased as the end of the harvesting cam- 
paign approaches. The withholding of reserves during the whole period 
of distribution of advances (as suggested by V. Zakladnoi*‘) would be 
easily feasible only if the distributable amount were high enough to 
prevent pressure by kolkhoz members on the management. Even more 
complicated problems arise from the distribution of kolkhoz products, 
such as vegetables, which cannot be stored and which are produced in 
excess of what can be sold: even if the obviously illegal but frequent 


%€ Which recently led to a discussion in Sotsialisticheskoye Selskoye Khozyaistvo, 
11/1949 (article by P. Ostrovsky, opening the discussion); ibid., 2/1950 (V. Zakladnoi) 
and 3/1950 (letters on Ostrovsky’s suggestions). 
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distribution of such products according to standards other than the 
number of labour days worked, or the covering up of such procedure 
by ‘sales’ to the kolkhoz members at more or less nominal prices" is 
avoided, labour days worked after the distribution of such ‘advances’ 
are deprived of some, perhaps important, elements of their value. 

The difficulty could obviously be overcome if all distributions in 
kind were calculated at the prices for which the products could be sold 
on the market, and a corresponding sum in cash added to the remunera- 
tion of those labour days the natural elements of which could not be 
completely supplied.** But this presupposes both a satisfactory supply 
of the village co-operative with consumers’ goods in general as a key 
element in the development of kolkhoz economy towards greater 
tovarnost, and the firm establishment of one generally recognized level 
of prices for agricultural products. Thus the position of the kolkhoz 
member can be brought nearer to that of an industrial worker if one 
generally valid and easily perceptible money standard is fully established. 
The elements of natural economy to be found in present kolkhoz 
organization, as distinct from the characteristic approach to the inter- 
related problems of incentives and of workers’ participation in manage- 
ment, are residua of Russia’s past backwardness; kolkhoz experience 
gives us no reason to envisage any prospect of an eventual ‘withering 
away’ either of money or of a differentiation of money rewards as a 
main incentive to work, when Soviet socialism will have reached its 
completion. 


RuDOLF SCHLESINGER 
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THE SOVIET SUPREME COURT AS A SOURCE OF LAW 


Ir is a truism that the typical law of the English-speaking countries is 
case law (precedent, judge-made law) built up by a legal profession 
with an unbroken tradition of its own, during an uninterrupted legal 
development since the Norman Conquest, free from violent internal 
revolution or external invasion, and, until about a century ago, with 
very little interference by legislation. Into this stable and cautiously 
developed system the incursions of the modern politically elected legis- 
lature and the organized welfare state may seem unwelcome and dis- 
turbing. Though legislation is now universally acknowledged as the 
expression of the sovereign will the legal profession and public silently 
reserve some basic principles, possibly moral or religious rather than 
political in character, in their interpretation and enforcement of legisla- 
tion. The doctrine of precedent, familiar as the main organ of legal 
development in the past, is inevitably applied to the interpretation of 
statute. Its application is logical where the enactment was drafted by 
a lawyer of similar background to that of the judge and uses language 
which has familiar legal connotations. By following previous legal 
rulings impersonality is preserved and consistency achieved, though 
occasionally at the expense of perpetuating error and frustrating the 
objects of the legislature. The first decision may have been the result 
of traditional preference or prejudice, buttressed by reference to authori- 
ties. As there are many lines of authority and every case has many 
aspects it is sometimes possible to make the cases say many things, as 
is the case with Virgil and the Bible. Behind the formal fagade of prece- 
dent, inarticulate elements may be active, elements congenial to the 
profession but not to Parliament, attractive to the individual voter and 
member, but in conflict with voters and members in their collective 
capacity. Precedent is also decreasingly subject to change. The 
opportunities to change or correct the law shrink and atrophy. 

The nations of Continental Europe have inherited the old Roman 
aversion from judge-made law. The Roman Emperors claimed a mono- 
poly of interpretation of their laws and the great Code of Justinian 
inveighs against the authority of individual judges. Authentic inter- 
pretation was reserved for a group of leading legal counsellors of state. 
In European history political change has often outrun professional 
change. Political theory grew to question the right of the judge, as a 
civil servant, to influence the operation of laws which expressed the will 
of the political sovereign. The legal profession, quite unabashed, 
claimed to represent unchanging and universal values and to have the 
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right to control legislation which violated those values. Where the public 
was committed to some far-reaching change this led to tension. As 
Sir William Holdsworth put it (History of English Law, vol. IV, p. 170). 
‘The enthusiasm for fundamental constitutional laws administered 
by the lawyers in their courts was naturally confined to the lawyers 
themselves. Nor can we say that the popular instinct was wholly at 
fault. Fundamental laws generally represent an old order of legal ideas, 
and, thus administered, they are apt, in a changing age, to impede the 
due development of the State.’ . 

This attitude towards the judges is certainly understandable where 
they form a distinct organ of society, remote from the Sovereign law- 
making body, as were the Roman lay judges from the seat of Imperial 
power. Where the judges are closely identified with the legislature the 
objections to judge-made law are less compelling. This may help to 
explain the importance of such law in England. In the first centuries 
after the Norman Conquest the great justices of the Royal court were 
an important part of the Council, and this Council discharged all the 
functions of State. The ‘separation of powers’ into legislative, executive 
and judicial, was not then, if it ever has been, a feature of the British 
Constitution. As Sir William Holdsworth put it (ibid., p. 169): ‘Our 
own constitutional history teaches us that courts of law were, in the days 
before the functions of government had become specialized, very much 
more than merely judicial tribunals. In England and elsewhere they 
were regarded as possessing functions which we may call political.’ 
There is a familiar judicial instance at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century in which a judge interrupted an argument on the meaning of a 
statute with the words, ‘Do not gloss the statute, for we know better 
than you; we made it.’ As Professor Plucknett explains (Concise History 
of the Common Law, 314), “The court was well aware of the intention of 
a statute because the judges had had the biggest share in making it, and 
consequently there was little difficulty; the law-maker was simply 
explaining his own policies.’ 

In the U.S.S.R. several pre-requisites of a doctrine of case law are 
present. In the first place, the usual European veto on case law did not 
apply. The highest court, the ruling Senate, delivered authoritative 
tulings of great importance under the Tsars. The legal profession in 
Russia was familiar with this notion. Then the Russian judges of today 
are committed to the same social and political ideas as the Supreme 
Soviet. Any contest between them is impossible, and both are directed 
by the Party. On the other hand local conditions and influences are 
an ancestral dread in Russia and local variations in interpretation by 
local judges are not tolerated. Even in the case of a central court the 
fear of ‘legalism’, of professional resistance to revolutionary change, is 
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by no means dead, and underlies much of the ideological denial of 
authority to judicial precedent in the U.S.S.R. The survival of Tsarist 
lawyers after the revolution may also have confirmed this fear, since 
some pre-revolutionary practitioners and legal scholars remained active. 
There is also criticism in a scientific sense of the logic of using a dispute 
between two individuals as the occasion of laying down a general rule. 
Case law, again, is lawyer’s law, buried in complicated reports, and 
demanding training and professional jargon. The ideal of the Con- 
tinental legislators was to codify in clear and simple language, under- 
standable to the layman. Marxist ideas of popular education through 
legal proceedings, and of lay participation as judges, reinforces this 
prejudice in favour of codes and against obscurity. History and geo- 
graphy play a part. The Communist sees in the judge a figure inimical 
in the past to his Party. The vast size of the U.S.S.R. leads to a dispersed 
and diluted judicial system with rather low standards of experience and 
learning in its judges. 

The solution has been an interesting compromise. Article 75 of the 
Judiciary Law of 1938 authorizes a Plenary Session of the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R. to issue Ruling Directives for the guidance of 
the courts, on the detailed interpretation of the statutes. The restriction 
of this authority to a single body closely associated with the ruling Party 
ensures loyalty to Party policy, while transferring the work of routine 
interpretation from the legislature to an expert board. The aim is to 
achieve complete uniformity in court practice, and the directive is an 
abstract instruction to all courts and legal agencies, not a decision of a 
concrete dispute. Where the legislation changes, all directives based 
on the older law lose their force. Whether a directive or a new law is 
needed is a question of degree. If a new principle is involved direct 
legislation is necessary. If the matter concerns procedure or technical 
details a directive would be preferable. It is possible to arrive at some 
generalizations on the basis of a volume of directives published in 1946 
and covering such rulings of the period 1924-44 as were then still 
effective (Moscow, ed. I. T. Golyakov, 228 pp.). They differ markedly 
both from a statute and a law report. The directive commonly begins 
with a recital, referring to specific or general misunderstandings or 
misapplications of the law by the courts. Thus one ruling dated 1942 
(p. 52) criticized a named court in the trial of a named defendant for 
treating the theft of ration books as theft of the books instead of em- 
bezzlement of the rations. Another, dated 1931 (p. 56) refers to an 
acquittal by a supreme court of a Republic of the U.S.S.R., but does not 
_ identify the court or the accused. The courts were told in future how 
to punish this offence. Some recitals refer to ‘court practice’ generally 
(e.g. p. 172) or to a series of faulty decisions discovered in the course 
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of judicial review, but without specifying the decisions (p. 162). The 
directive then proceeds to ‘give instructions’ or to ‘explain’ to the courts 
the true interpretation of the statute. Some directives are argumentative 
or persuasive in form, labelling the incorrectness of certain types of 
decision rather than laying down a rule (e.g. pp. 56ff) but most of them 
are imperative in form, and consist of abstract principles, numbered 
in paragraphs, much as they would be found in the statute itself. Occa- 
sionally the directive reads like a headnote to a law report and interprets 
a law on internal grounds. Thus one directive points out that a composer 
is entitled to royalties on gramophone recordings, and gives the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Recording is a form of reproduction; (2) The composer 
has the sole right to reproduce his work in any lawful form; (3) The 
various exceptions in the Copyright Act do not cover this case; (4) There 
is no special statute creating any exception in the case of gramophone 
recordings (p. 153). 

Russian jurists differ widely as to the theoretical scope of these 
directives. Some deny them any legislative force and see in the ruling 
an administrative expedient to deal with matters of detail or routine, 
or a form of correction of errors at lower judicial levels, devoid of any 
real novel authority. Others feel that there is value in a distinct judicial 
approach and that in fact, if not in theory, the Supreme Court does 
very much more than admonish and clarify. In interpreting the meaning 
of a statute it clothes the bones, in their view, with flesh and blood. In 
a country in which there is some separation of powers, the precise 
boundary between the judicial, legislative and administrative authorities 
is important, e.g. in Australia and other countries with rigid constitu- 
tions. In the Soviet Union there is unified partisan control of all powers 
of government. Hence the question loses its significance. The common 
policy-making authority acts through various organs and agencies and 
in various ways. The question as to the degree to which the Supreme 
Court may innovate thus becomes a matter of Party policy, which may 
vary from time to time. Then there is no question of judicial inde- 
pendence of the Party. or of other government agencies. Every judge is 
necessarily a strong supporter of the political regime, and his decisions 
are influenced by the central Party agencies, though he is free from 
local Party control. If he is to enjoy independence it can only be because 
the effects will better suit the Party, never because he is entitled to 
stand in the way of the Party’s statutes. Much of the English predisposi- 
tion towards case law rests on the sense that the judge represents a 
tradition superior to that of the political sovereign, and that the tradi- 
tional, religious or moral standards he represents are in the long run 
more important than the letter of the law which he is to enforce. In 
much the same way the actual working of our criminal procedure often 
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reflects the view that the accused should escape punishment, if his viola- 
tion of the law does not also violate the judge’s or jury’s moral or 
religious sensibilities. The public approves acquittals in many cases 
where moral but not legal justification for the crime exists. No such 
attitude would be permissible in the U.S.S.R., where it would be 
regarded as reactionary to substitute a private standard for that de- 
liberately adopted by the legislature, and a religious sense for a scientific 
rule. If the judge there is to enjoy more independence it can only be 
because this contributes to public satisfaction with the regime and public 
co-operation with it, or because, for some other reason, it promotes the 
smooth functioning of the State machinery. A summary of the disputes 
among Russian lawyers is given by Dr. Gsovski (Soviet Civil Law, 
Michigan University Press, vol. I, p. 262). The result is rather incon- 
clusive. At a discussion in the Academy of Sciences in 1946 sharp 
differences of opinion emerged. Most of the speakers decried any 
judicial power to make law. The chairman, Professor Polyansky, how- 
ever, inclined to hold that the Supreme Court made law in two senses, 
by interpreting terms not defined by the legislature and thereupon 
giving this interpretation a sanction by compelling obedience to the 
ruling it gave on the subject —(Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo i Pravo 
(Soviet State and Law), 10/1946, p. 41). 

An important review of the subject by a common lawyer, later than 
Dr. Gsovski’s book, is an article ‘The Soviet Court as a Source of Law’, 
by Professor John Hazard of Columbia University (24 Washington Law 
Review, 1, 1949, p. 80). This article extends to the limited interpretative 
function of lower courts, but is mainly concerned with the role of the 
ruling directives of the Supreme Court. Professor Hazard himself takes 
up a position in the centre, though inclining somewhat towards the 
positive view of the court’s law-making power. He points out that the 
views of Golunsky and Strogovich in their textbook of 1940 on the 
Soviet theory of State and Law, views repeated in the 1947 textbook, 
are countered by many other writers. He refers in particular to the 
writing of Dr. Vilnyansky (Studies of the Academy of Legal Science, 
Moscow, vol. 9) who claims a rather wide authority for these directives 
and for judge-made law. Professor Hazard concludes that the Soviet 
Supreme Court does in fact enjoy wider powers than those conceded it 
by orthodox theorists, but far narrower than those of the English High 
Court, to say nothing of the Federal Courts of the United States and 
other federated countries. 

The two main Soviet sources for the effect of the Supreme Court 
directives are the articles of Dr. Orlovsky (Sovietskoye Gossudarstvo 
t Pravo, 6/1940, p. 91) and Dr. Kaminskaya (ibid., 6/1948, p. 33) and an 
analysis of these articles may prove instructive. 
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Dr. P. Orlovsky dealt generally with the significance of judicial 
practice in the evolution of Soviet Civil Law. Dr. V. Kaminskaya deals 
only with the Soviet Supreme Court but deals with both civil and 
criminal law. In substance the two articles cover the same ground. 
Only the Supreme Court can deliver authoritative rulings and as there 
is no distinct hierarchy of civil and criminal courts there seems no point 
in making any distinction based on subject-matter. Orlovsky adduced 
a large number of academic texts, some, like Gierke and Savigny, more 
or less familiar in England, others, e.g. Tsarist writers, unfamiliar here 
but following in the same tradition. He emerged with no coherent 
result from this elaborate conspectus, and this probably reflected the 
sharp division among jurists on the Continent and in the U.S.S.R. on 
this subject. Turning at last to Soviet law he referred to various prin- 
ciples of the Soviet system but failed to explain the co-ordinating effect 
of such principles on the problem of judicial precedent. Probably the 
most useful part of the article is the list of Ruling Directives issued to 
date by the Plenary Session of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
Thus a directive in 1925 which held the State to be exempt from 
statutes requiring actions to be brought within certain time-limits 
(limitation of actions) was still in force in 1940. The Supreme Court 
might deliver such directives in the ordinary course of an appeal in a 
concrete case or as a critique of a series of decisions of lower courts, or 
on reference of a point of law in the abstract by the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of Justice. In order to meet the objection that judges were exceeding 
their competence Orlovsky pointed out that if the statutes were silent 
the judge was required, by Article 4 of the Soviet Civil Procedure Code, 
to apply general principles of Soviet policy, and under no circumstances 
would have power to make subjective or individual decisions. He con- 
cluded by recommending extended use of these directives as materials 
both for academic legal study and for further legislative projects. 

Dr. Kaminskaya begins with a brief general reference to the ordinary 
judicial and appellate functions of the Soviet Supreme Court but soon 
plunges into the same interesting field, the nature and authority of the 
Ruling Directives of the Court, and to this devotes the rest of her paper. 
The root of the problem is this — how can the results of a concrete 
judicial decision in a dispute between A and B lay down a general 
principle of law binding on a stranger C? In English law we clarify this 
point by extracting the ‘Ratio Decidendi’, the element which is not 
exhausted in the immediate decision but remains as an abstract formula- 
tion of law. ‘Principle,’ we say, ‘is the soul of Precedent.’ She points 
out that in the U.S.S.R. uniformity of interpretation is secured by 
rulings on principle which ‘reveal the legal contents and constituent 
elements’ of legal rules. Such rulings may concern substantive law or 
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court procedure. The directives are addressed to the courts but are 
obviously studied by lawyers generally. 

The interpretation of codified law may be constructive and creative, 
but it falls short of the very wide power of the courts in ‘common law’ 
countries. Dr. Kaminskaya insists that in its directives the Supreme 
Court must and does try to extract the original meaning of a law as it 
stands. She regards the traditional restrictive interpretations of our 
courts as deliberate defiance of the law, but this appears to be a mis- 
understanding of the scope of judicial freedom here, where legislative 
reversal of case law is easy to effect. In fact it is for fear of encroaching 
on Parliament’s sphere that judges interpret laws as narrowly as possible. 
Continental codes and practice do often leave judges wide apparent 
powers, e.g. in their ‘general clauses’ and vague principles of ‘good 
faith’ and ‘unjustified harm’. But a study of the actual working of these 
systems shows that in normal times judges exercise such powers dis- 
creetly if not diffidently. 

In justifying the creative activity of the Soviet Supreme Court Dr. 
Kaminskaya significantly states that ‘the notion of Law is wider than 
that of laws’. This no doubt means what we would mean by such a 
remark, that there is a basic continuous legal tradition in the light of 
which separate enactments must be read. The words she uses have 
their equivalents in Continental countries, but English lacks such ex- 
pressions. ‘Law’ (Pravo) is the German ‘Recht’, or the French ‘Droit’, 
embodied right or justice. ‘Laws’ (Zakon) are the actual concrete 
detailed provisions, the German ‘Gesetze’ or the French ‘Lois’. In 
interpreting the statutes so as to build up the major mass of law the 
Soviet court, she maintains, is performing a necessary and praiseworthy 
service. It is its right and duty to bring out the meaning which was 
hypothetically innate or inherent in the text from the first. 

More controversial is the question of extending law by analogy. 
Article 16 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code directs that analogy be 
followed in criminal matters where ‘socially dangerous’ conduct falls 
within the spirit but not the letter of a criminal statute. (Thus negli- 
gently burning property has been punished on the analogy of negligent 
damage to farm equipment. List of Ruling Directives (supra), p. 56.) 
Dr. Kaminskaya suggests that civil courts should follow this example, 
relying on this expression of legislative approbation. This would 
follow, or even surpass, our own tradition of analogous decision in civil 
cases. 

The writer then deals with a number of passages in Soviet legal litera- 
ture which disparage or decry the quasi-legislative power of the Supreme 
Court. She points out that the Ruling Directives are binding on all 
inferior courts. She admits the constitutional prerogative of the legis- 
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lature (the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet) to interpret laws but 
points out that the Supreme Court has concurrent powers subject to 
being overridden by the Supreme Soviet. The sanction for Article 75 
she finds in Article 74. Suppose a judge refuses to follow the interpreta- 
tion laid down in a directive of the Supreme Court. The President of 
that court may, under Article 74, transfer the case to the Supreme 
Court for trial or may enter a ‘protest’ which will bring the case into 
that court for review. 

Dr. Kaminskaya concludes with a terse summary of the position of 
the Ruling Directives (p. 44), “The Plenary Session gives the courts 
obligatory interpretations, thus creating subordinate legal norms. It 
has power to lay down rules of conduct which are binding beyond the 
immediate concrete case for decision.’ Only time will tell if this academic 
view will be borne out by political circumstances. 


A. K. R. Krratry 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 
MARR, STALIN AND THE THEORY OF LANGUAGE 


The aim of this note is to explore some non-linguistic aspects of the Marr 
episode in the U.S.S.R. There has been a tendency to examine Marr’s work 
in linguistic terms only, although his speculations entered much wider fields. 
Where so narrow an examination is made the problem represented by his 
influence and dethronement is over-simplified: it would appear that a wholly 
irresponsible trend in a major discipline became: dominant in some un- 
accountable fashion, threatening the very existence of the discipline until 
Stalin stepped in to rescue the profession. Such a view implies that the 
Soviet intellectual professions do not deserve that name, and assumptions of 
this kind should not be left implicit. 

The difficulty of making out a coherent theoretical system from Marr's 
writing is notorious; but lies in part in an over-emphasis on his technical use 
of his theory, that is, the astonishing employment he makes of his four 
elements. If we leave on one side his phonological eccentricities, it is easier 
to understand the coherence of his thought. 

His Japhetology seems to begin with his personal conviction that the 
notion of ‘language-families’ was not only metaphorical and non-descriptive, 
but essentially a false metaphor, as misleading in the study of language as, for 
example, Hesiod’s divine families would be nowadays misleading in the study 
of the material universe. He, therefore, it appears, conceived his task as 
being an investigation into the actual, historical, non-metaphorical relations 
between languages and language-groups, and an attempt to describe these 
relations in a non-metaphorical terminology. The rejection of his attempt by 
non-Soviet linguists, and by Stalin on sociological grounds, suggests that the 
difficulty of discovering the coherence of his thought is not only due to his 
technical linguistic oddities, but also to his failure to meditate upon the 
conceptual conditions which any such attempt must satisfy. 

The main concepts contained in Marr’s later work are perhaps most 
conveniently summarized as follows: all known languages possess a common 
continuously productive factor: this factor is expressed in the ‘elements’ 
which represent the ‘linguistic norms of human consciousness’; but the modes 
of production from this constant and common factor vary from stage to stage: 
the history of any linguistic continuum, therefore, lies in its achievement of 
new modal stages. There does not seem to be anything in Marr’s later work 
which is not an attempt to work out this general notion in particular terms; 
and all the difficulties and eccentricities seem to be inherent in the notion 
itself, and a necessary result of its employment as a tool of analysis. 

For example, the notion of human consciousness tout pur is an unhistorical 
absolute which Marr apparently imagined as a concept parallel to the Marxist 
concept of economic activity generalized throughout history: so that the idea 
of modal change in linguistic production was apparently intended to be 
364 
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parallel to the notion of modal change in economic relations. A lack of 
meditation is plain here: economic activity is not a real absolute through time, 
it is a phrase which states the notion that it is possible to make comparisons 
between, and form general conclusions about, historically different methods 
of supplying human wants, among which metabolism and procreation in a 
gregarious species may for purposes of sociological (as distinct from biological 
and other physical) inquiry be regarded as constants. But it is not quite 
fair to accuse Marr of falling completely into this simple error: he made some 
attempt to refine his absolute concept in three ways: (1) by the hypothesis of 
the historical succession of gesture and spoken language, that is, the setting 
of a historical horizon to the emergence of specifically human consciousness; 
(2) by his placing of language in the ‘superstructure’, that is (as he understood 
the term), among the relatively deliberate intellectual or spiritual creations of 
humanity as distinct from those social phenomena which arise ‘independent 
of their will’; and (3) by his various suggestions about successive modes of 
thought — totemic, cosmic-anthropomorphic, logical and so forth. These 
modes of thought seem to have been conceived as associated both with modes 
of economic activity on the one hand and modes of linguistic production on 
the other; and again a lack of meditation is plain: Marr seems to employ the 
unstated assumption that the economic mode is directly and automatically 
mirrored in the mode of thought, and this in mode of linguistic production 
from the ‘elements’. This would imply not only that ‘economic activity’, 
‘human consciousness’ and the ‘linguistic norms’ were real absolutes, but also 
that their relations of cause and effect were real constants, variety in result 
being due merely to the quantitative increase of knowledge in techniques of 
the production of material goods, in varying historical circumstances in the 
different linguistic continua. 

Thus it would appear that in attempting the construction of non-meta- 
phorical concepts, Marr found exactly the same difficulty as other linguists, 
the difficulty which is perhaps the central philosophical problem in the 
discipline: namely that there appear to be regularities of linguistic change 
which are ‘independent of the will’ of the speakers, yet speech always has its 
immediate cause in some kind of thought or consciousness. Marr seems to 
have attempted a solution which he believed was parallel to the Marxist 
solution of the similar problem in economics: that men’s partially know- 
ledgeable actions and aspirations find a social issue which was quite unfore- 
seen and often contrary to their individual desires: the linguistic parallel 
would be that men’s partially knowledgeable thought finds an issue in speech- 
communication which is a social activity unwatched and uncontrolled in its 
general regularities, and changing without reference to individual desires. 
But the two are not in fact analogous: in economic activity, however complex, 
man acts upon actual matter, whose laws he may use, but not abrogate, so 
that he is bound by them individually and socially; in thought and speech 
he is concerned directly with his fellows, and only through the thought proper 
to his culture, and so indirectly, with natural matter. (It is not necessary in 
this connection to discuss the physical limitations of the speech organs, since 
no language exhausts their possibilities; nor the physical limitations of the 
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brain, since these are unknown.) The laws of linguistic change, whether in 
sound or meaning, are not therefore lightly to be assumed to have the same 
mode of operation as the laws of material motion. That Marr did make this 

Fe assumption is a fair inference from his ‘norms of consciousness’ — automatic 
j productions of the brain, equivalent in his linguistic theory to the natural 

matter worked by man in economic activity; and from his wild speculation 
that in time the communication of thought would be freed from natural 
matter, just as the techniques of productive and economic activity will use 
natural laws so expertly that they may practically be said to abrogate them. 

It is not difficult to see why Marr believed that he had created a Marxist 
theory of language, since he so closely imitated the Marxist theory of economic 
activity, and this imitation was not merely mechanical, but shows a certain 
mastery of Marxism imagined as an idiom of thought, with characteristic 
terms and associations. It is fairly plain that he imagined Marxism and 
other idioms of thought as being equally concerned with reality, and differing 
in their relations to reality in much the same way as languages do — in place 
or date rather than precision or capacity for analytical expression. But such 
a superficial facility, even when combined with Marr’s range of sympathy, is 
not sufficient equipment for the task which Marr set himself: it does not 
make possible an inquiry into the value of concepts as tools of analysis, or 
the isolation and discarding of assumptions; and it is plain that Marr never 
followed out the necessary implications of his notions. Consequently, al- 
though he shares his point of departure with many other linguists, he in 
practice used the name of Marxism to avoid — and, indeed, to declare war 
upon — such critical appraisals of concepts: and ideas as are to be found in 
recent general linguistics. 

Stalinist thought, and Soviet thought in general, regards what may here 
conveniently be called Marxism as an intellectual activity? in quite a different 
manner, using the name of Marxism to bring together, at any particular 
moment of our contemporary time, all methodical usages in all sciences and 
disciplines which have proved their capacity for the increase of knowledge, 
both as against their competitors, and, of course, as judged by those respon- 
sible in Soviet society. Two general consequences follow from this: that all 
such methodical usages, whatever their origins, are related (with or without 
critical modification) to the principles which have their roots in Marx’s own 


1 When Marr speaks of linguistic capacity for analytical expression he seems in fact 
to be misusing the term, for in his exposition of his notion that flexion is a system of 
linguistic expression he implies that at the time when it was invented and adopted, 
it could be adopted as a system, independently of the vocabulary in which it was in 
fact found. But at such a date the phenomena associated with ‘word-magic’, in which 
the name is held to be an attribute of the object, not an invention by the subject, needs 
to be very fully borne in mind, and this Marr does not do — i.e. he does not in fact con- 
sider what analytical capacity involves, or its actual historical predecessors, but works 
on an unstated and unconscious assumption that it is a constant varying in result only 
according to the ignorance or knowledge of facts in the culture concerned. 

?T am here using a distinction which Soviet thought regards as impermissible in 
principle, and unreal in effect. The distinction between intellectual and organizational 
activity is, in the Soviet view, neither a fact nor a legitimate ideal. But at the moment, 
the organizational side of the complex Marxist activity is not our concern, and 
distinction is therefore convenient. 
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work, and so are brought in to the general constellation of ideas which goes 
by the name of Marxism; and that all methodical usages im any field which 
have proved less valuable are designated as non-Marxist.* In this situation it 
is inevitable that the basic principles brought out by Marx himself should be 
so restated and enlarged as to have the appearance of platitudes — and for 
some of the sciences, even outside the Soviet Union, they are in fact common- 
places: in the case of these sciences the difference between the Soviet and 
non-Soviet positions seems to lie mainly in the Soviet emphasis on consistent 
adherence to these principles, as contrasted with the non-Soviet wariness 
about a consistent rigidity of thought which might militate against a more 
naive accuracy of observation.‘ But this is in fact a question of emphasis 
within a problem which is essentially the same in both the Soviet and non- 
Soviet practices in the sciences concerned. In certain respects, therefore, 
and for certain departments of inquiry, the Soviet notion of ‘Marxism’ is 
closely parallel to the non-Soviet notion of ‘scientific method’. But there is a 
very important difference of tradition and custom even within the sciences 
for which this parallel is valid: namely that during the last three generations, 
when Russian thought as a whole (and not merely Bolshevik thought) has 
been adopting the name and principles of Marxism — or, in superficial cases, 
its idiom and terminology — as the means of acquiring exact knowledge, non- 
Soviet thought in general has pursued the same end through concentrating 
on the logical and mathematical criticism and analysis of concepts. In a 
number of fields, this criticism and analysis is by now very refined, so that 
much Soviet thought seems extremely crude; but it remains a quite open 
question whether non-Soviet thought is not in danger of finding itself without 
the heavy tools required for certain basic intellectual tasks, and of these tasks 
the supersession of the family metaphor in linguistics may be one. 

Marr’s own war against the general linguistic tradition was not waged 
without heavy tools: but a moment’s consideration shows that his notion of a 
factor which was continuously productive, but issuing in different modes, 
bears no relation whatever to Marxist thought; it is recognizably a version of 
the Aristotelian notions of Essence, Potentiality and Existence. It is likely 
that Marr himself was quite unaware of this, but his first specialization was 
the editing of medizval Caucasian theological and other texts, and it seems 
probable that this work gave his thought its shape. It can hardly be denied 
that the move from a Hesiodic to an Aristotelian equipment of ideas was a 
very considerable intellectual achievement; but it is also undeniable that it is 
not enough of a movement to serve as the foundation for a modern ‘scientific 
method’ or ‘Marxist teaching’ in linguistic theory, as all Marr’s detailed work, 
and the work of his disciples, has amply demonstrated. But the chief interest, 
in the upshot, of Marr’s work lies not in the linguistic field as a specialist 
discipline at all, but in the fact that it has led to the completer fashioning of 
some heavy tools in the Marxist workshop of sociological inquiry. 

* The acceptance of Pokrovsky’s historical work at one time as Marxist and at 
another as non-Marxist is perhaps the most familiar example of this habit. 

“ Iam not here concerned to elaborate the generally accepted fact that ‘naive’ observa- 


tion actually employs methods and techniques rooted in consistent thought, so that 
wariness mentioned is by no means complete. 
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Stalin’s observations on linguistics are mainly concerned to insist that, 
since languages are social phenomena, the heavy tools required are those 
common to the other Soviet social studies (and socio-political practice), but 
that some elaboration of their traditional form is required before they can be 
set to use on the problem of linguistic theory. Stalin’s first observation, on 
‘basis’ and ‘superstructure’ in society, remains esoteric and almost irrelevant 
unless it is understood that the predications that any social phenomena ‘be- 
long to the basis’ or ‘belong to the superstructure’ are regarded as both mental 
and extramental categories, and that the meaning of the mental category is 
found, not by conceptual analysis, but by inspection of the extramental 
phenomenon.* Stalin is therefore contending, in his first observation, that 
the mental categories ‘basis’ and ‘superstructure’ are not sufficiently numerous 
for an adequate description of the extramental categories actually found in 
society, and that linguistic theoretical work requires the creation of at least 
one more mental category. The contention forms a singularly instructive 
example of the nature of progress possible within Soviet Marxism, where 
concepts are kept so firmly glued to the extramental phenomena that their 
alteration is impossible unless the extramental phenomenon changes;* so 
that the new observation of a phenomenon (even though it may have been 
previously not only existent, but obvious) may require the creation — by 
methods well rooted in Marx’s own work — of a new mental category. The 
example is also instructive as showing the irrelevance of much conceptual 
analytical work to the philosophical methodology permissible within Soviet 
Marxism: and the glueing together of the mental and extramental categories 
accounts both for the widespread feeling among those experienced in concep- 
tual analysis that Soviet Marxist thought is cumbered with extraneous 
matter, and the feeling implicit in many Soviet critiques that western thought 
bears no consistently predictable relation to reality. 

The particular example of the raising of the fact of production to the status 
of a category within society is also of historical interest, for while previous 
Marxist discussions of the social factors recognize the phenomenon of produc- 
tive activity, even in 1938 Stalin still discusses the phenomenon as a fact 
merely,’ and does not accord it categorical status. The philosophical develop- 
ment has therefore taken place in the years 1938-50, and coincides in time 
with the emergence of coexistent capitalist and socialist productive relations 
that form capitalist and socialist ‘bases’, resting on generally identical large- 
scale industrial productive techniques. The formation of the new category 
therefore implies a considerable modification of the rather mechanico- 
determinist view of the relations between productive techniques and produc- 
tive relations in classical Marxism, and emphasizes the part played by human 
consciousness and will in the formation of human economic and social organ- 


5 Of course, this inspection is not regarded as naive observation, but is (ideally) to 
be performed in accordance with the principles of Marxist epistemology. 

® The impossibility of alteration is held to come into force only when the process of 
observation and definition is complete, has passed through its ‘ideological’ stage (see 
Soviet Studies, vol. 1, No. 3, p. 219, note 8). In the case of ‘basis’ and ‘superstructure’ 
the definition was completed by Marx himself 

7 CPSU (6), pp. 119ff (1939 edition). 
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izations. The relevance of this emphasis on consciousness in the social ‘basis’ 
to the future Marxist linguistic theory is, perhaps, likely to be great; but the 
exact use of the emphasis is a matter of detailed historical inquiry, into which 
Stalin does not enter. 

In the first of his observations, therefore, Stalin creates, for the linguists in 
particular, and the Soviet social sciences in general, a new heavy tool, leaving 
to the specializations concerned the modifications necessary for particular 
jobs. In his second observation he contends that certain uses made by the 
linguists of the Marxist concepts of ‘class’ and ‘society’ do not conform to 
Marxist principles of thought. In the course of this exposition Stalin makes 
some statements about phenomena which are once more of considerable 
historical interest. He emphasizes again the already familiar statement that 
economic classes exist in socialist society, but that they are ‘not antagonistic’ 
to one another, i.e. that their interaction is constructively organized, not 
blindly destructive. This is the third stage in the development of Marx’s 
own theory of ‘class-struggle’ as set forth in 1848; the second was due to 
Engels, when he altered ‘All history is the history of class-struggle’ to ‘All 
written history is the history of class-struggle’. But Stalin moves forward, in 
this present passage, to a fourth stage, again away from the comparatively 
mechanico-determinist view of classical Marxism. This fourth stage is found 
in the statement that the ‘class-struggle’, even in its ‘antagonistic’ form, is 
conducted within societies; and that the classes concerned prefer to maintain 
their society rather than pursue their contentions blindly into a common ruin. 
Here again, as in the matter of productive techniques, the fact has long been 
existent and obvious: indeed Professor Carr has recently suggested * that such 
a more than class-consciousness was an immediate and inevitable consequence 
of Marx’s own work. Whether this is so or not (and it is in some respects a 
persuasive suggestion), there is not much evidence that Marx noted it him- 
self; yet in this country at least this more than class-consciousness has 
perhaps been the most fertile, as well as one of the less articulate, of the 
sources for opposition to classical Marxism. It is of the greatest interest that 
this fourth stage of the theory of ‘class-struggle’ has not been reached in 
those capitalist societies where such a more than class-consciousness is one of 
the most important political factors. 

This fourth stage in the development of the notion of the ‘class-struggle’ 
necessarily implies that it is the society, and not its constituent classes, which 
is to be taken as the phenomenal unit. This is consistent with Stalin’s own 
epistemological views as finally set out in 1938, and is a development inherent 
in the simplification of such originally Hegelian notions as Stalin has retained. 
Marr’s speculations on the relations between language and class, on the 
other hand, belong to thai trend of development which otherwise seems to 
be endemic in the Hegelian-Marxist tradition, of taking the class rather than 
the society, the logical category rather than the triad, as the phenomenal unit.* 


® The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-23, vol. I, p 
® This went so far in some of Marr’s dt dee he explicitly spoke of ‘classes’ in 
‘pre-class society’, which is again evidence that he regarded Marxism as an idiom of 
thought. His terminological difficulties seem to arise from his attempts to use a set of 
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Stalin’s third observation, on the characteristic features of language, is a 
particular elaboration of this epistemological view of the phenomenal unit of 
sociology, and the abandonment of Marr’s theory of linguistic leap necessarily 
follows from it: since what ‘leaps’ in general Marxist sociological theory is 


_ the relation of internal forces within the phenomenal unit, so that language 


can only be supposed to ‘leap’ strictly, if it is regarded as a property (as 
distinct from a product) of that relation, or more loosely, if it is seen as a 
property of one or more of the related forces, the classes. 

The remainder of Stalin’s observations are either glenn or organiza- 
tional, and need not concern us here. 

The works of Marr and Stalin on the common ground between general 
Marxist sociology and specific linguistic theory are fascinating in the light 
they throw on the society which bred both men: and the comparison should 
not be limited to the contrast between Marr as an amateur sociologist and 
Stalin as an amateur linguist, but taken over the whole of the common ground 
of their subject matter. When such a comparison is made, it appears that 
Marr’s heart — his sympathy and receptivity — and Stalin’s head are both 
formidable organs, and that their society is such that in the matter of lin- 
guistic theory the state of Stalin’s heart — his capacity for generosity — is 
irrelevant, but the uses to which Marr put his head have had considerable 
consequences. This unsentimental appearance is perhaps not wholly credible: 
but credible or not, it is a phenomenon for study. 

Another and more generai historical problem arises out of certain plain 
but as yet unstudied and undefined common factors between Stalin’s develop- 
ments of Marxist sociology, and a frequent rather inarticulate criticism of 
classical Marxism outside the U.S.S.R. We have noted the outstanding 
points in this connection covered by Stalin’s recent observations, which 
amount to a more flexible approach than Marx’s own to the problems of 
sociological causality and process. This flexibility is not, however, the result 
of an empirical approach such as we should take for granted in a western 
natural science; but has apparently developed, at least in Stalin’s mind, 
through the use of those double mental and extramental categories already 
mentioned, and the enriching of their mental aspect by experience in handling 
their phenomenal aspects, which has been made to result in a greater simplicity 
and precision in the mental aspect, rather than allowed to blunt or wear away 
their conceptual form. This means of achieving flexibility is not character- 
istic of non-Soviet thought: yet the result is that Stalin has gone a considerable 
way to meet one of the important, if not very articulate, western criticisms 
of classical Marxism. We may then properly contrast Stalin’s development of 
the original Hegelian-Marxist tradition (a development which discards the 
terminology but adheres strictly to the underlying conceptions of the constitu- 
tion of a phenomenal unit), with Marr’s generation of scientists and scholars, 
who revered the terminology but possessed no real grasp of the underlying 
conceptions. And we may also contrast the period of adoption and develop- 


concepts which was hopelessly inadequate to the treatment of the material on which he 
worked. The wide variations in his definitions from one time to another display this 
confusion of thought, and receptivity to fact and feeling, very clearly. 
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ment up to the present of the double mental and extramental categories in 
Russia and the U.S.S.R. (in spite of their plainly rather rough-hewn relation 
to reality), with the development of the two traditions of conceptual analysis 
and wariness in face of a possible rigidity of thought which has taken place 
contemporaneously outside the Russian and Soviet areas, in spite of the plain 
dangers of preciosity and blindness. The more general historical problem 
that arises is, therefore, this: is there an element of truth worth further 
consideration in the suggestion that the Marxist and non-Marxist streams of 
thought during the first half of the twentieth century were so different, and 
so far apart, that contact between them tended to result in an amalgam of the 
worst in both; and if now some small identity of a conclusion is established 
between them, may a new and more fruitful period in their interaction be 
forming under our eyes? 
M. MILLER 
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THE NATIONALIST TREND IN SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Tue Report on ‘Recent Soviet Historiography’ which started in Soviet 
Studies, vol. I, No. 4, describes the Soviet controversies over the nationalist 
trend in the post-Pokrovsky school of historians. This aspect of Soviet 
intellectual life has been seized upon by publicists outside the Soviet Union 
to prove the nationalist and imperialist character of Soviet society in general. 
Apologists have replied by denying the existence of a nationalist trend, and 
by speaking of the ‘natural exuberance of a youthful nation’, etc. It might, 
therefore, help to raise the level of this ever recurring controversy to consider 
the evidence for the view that there is a nationalist trend (quite apart from 
those Soviet writers who have acknowledged its existence by criticizing it), 
and to discuss in some detail the deductions which can fairly be made about 
a society from the writings of its historians. 

Perhaps the best popular exposition of the thesis that ‘the new Soviet 
patriotism demanded a nationalistic interpretation of history, with a greater 
respect for the country’s past’ was given by Professor A. G. Mazour in An 
Outline of Modern Russian Historiography. Professor Mazour seeks 
support for his argument in both the writing of history, and also in the articles 
which discussed the problems of Soviet historiography. He refers to an 
article in Izvestia of September 15th, 1937, and the findings of the judges 
who awarded a second prize to A. V. Shestakov for his Kratky Kurs Istorii 
S.S.S.R., where the new interpretation of Russian history is briefly indicated.* 
It is the chief weakness of Professor Mazour’s argument that he does not 
consider the merits of this new interpretation from the point of view of the 
historian. Thus, the appraisal of Peter the Great as a great statesman and a 
colourful historical figure is taken for a sign of nationalism; surely any other 
interpretation would be sheer distortion! It is in fact doubtful whether any 
historian who is acquainted with the sources now available to the Soviet 


scholar would deny the majority of the factual propositions made by the new ~ 


school, although there might be differences over statements of value or 
causality. R. Schlesinger* has mentioned Professor Vernadsky’s appreciation 
of the work done by Grekov on Kiev Rus. Professor Mazour himself shows 
considerable enthusiasm for the Soviet historians when he is writing, for 
instance, of their development of the work of Pavlov-Silvansky. 

Of the examples quoted by Professor Mazour, only two are really relevant 
to the question of a nationalist reorientation. One is the statement that it was 
better for the Ukraine and Georgia to be incorporated in the Russian Empire 
than into their neighbours, seeing that they could not remain independent; 
the other was the description of the war of 1812 as a patriotic ‘act of elevated 
mass emotion’. For all the possible interpretations of Marxism, it is impos- 
sible, I believe, to deny that the traditional Marxist approach to conflicts 
between states was to judge them according to their class content; thus, in 

1 University of California Press, 1939. 

2 Ibid., pp. 92-3. 

3 ‘Recent Soviet Historiography’, Soviet Studies, vol. I, No. 4, p. 301. 
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past history, the outcome was judged good or bad according to the effect it 
had on the social and economic development of the countries concerned, 
whilst in modern times, this was the basis of the policy of the Marxist parties 
in times of war (cf. The Second International in 1914). The judgment that 
it was more advantageous to Georgia and the Ukraine to be incorporated by 
the more advanced Russia rather than by Persia or Turkey (in the case of 
Georgia), ot by Poland or Turkey (in the case of the Ukraine), is in keeping 
with this principle, unless it can be shown that either could have remained 
independent. Unless we are willing to accept the argument that if they could 
have remained independent they would have done, and since they did not 
they evidently could not, it must be allowed that their ability to remain 
independent is debatable and that, therefore, the judgment of the Soviet 
historians could have been the result of a nationalist orientation rather than 
a Marxist one in the sense indicated above. 

The question of the 1812 war is of sufficient importance to have been 
dealt with at some length by Professor Mazour who bases his remarks on 
Professor Tarlé’s interpretation which changed completely between 1937 
and 1938. In the former year he wrote, ‘never did Napoleon, or his marshals, 
or their companions in arms, speak of the war as a “national” war in the same 
sense that they spoke of the Spanish War’. He emphasized that there ‘was 
not a single national mass revolt’ against the French, but quoted an instance 
to the contrary, where peasants reported their landlord to the French for 
having betrayed the invaders.’ However, the next year in Nashestvie 
Napoleona na Rossiyu 1812 god, Tarlé wrote as emphatically, ‘absolutely 
nowhere except in Spain did the peasants in the villages show such 
desperate resistance as in Russia’ and further ‘one cannot write in 
the history of 1812 a separate chapter on the “National war”. The 
entire war against the invading Napoleon was solidly a national war’. 
Professor Mazour explains this complete volte-face as having been 
designed to appease ‘the wrath of the lords of the state’, yet one has only to 
recall Tolstoy’s War and Peace to realize that Professor Tarlé’s later inter- 
pretation was no phantasy dreamed up by the Soviet authorities. Probably 
a majority of modern historians would agree with this second interpretation.* 
Nevertheless, it must be granted that the enthusiasm with which Professor 
Tarlé describes the ‘insatiable hatred towards the usurpers, marauders and 
oppressors, ignorant of whence they came, expressed by the way in which the 
Russian peasants joined the army and how they fought’? must have sprung 
from his support (or desire to give the impression of support) for the idea 
of the essential goodness of the defence of the Fatherland. In all this discus- 


“‘It is not the offensive or defensive character of the war, but the interests of the 
struggle of the proletariat, or rather, the interests of the international movement 
of the proletariat that represents the only possible point of view from which the 
question of the attitude of Social Democracy towards a given phenomenon in inter- 
national relations can be considered and solved.’ Lenin, Selected Works, vol. IV, p. 332. 

5 Mazour, op. cit., p. 97. 

6 ‘The peasants flew to arms, formed bands, and seized the French spies, marauders 
and stragglers, whom they slaughtered without mercy.’ Cambridge Modern History, 
1907, vol. IX, pp. 497-8. 

Mazour, op. cit., pp. 96-7. 
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sion it is important to remember the date and the world political situation; 
no one was more aware of the danger of war than the Soviet leaders — the 
interesting point for our purposes is that as the necessity of creating enthus- 
iasm for a defensive war increased, the stress fell more along nationally tradi- 
tional lines than along those traditional to Marxists. The national war of 1812 
is thus praised, not because it was ‘progressive’ according to the Marxist 
meaning of that word, but because it was in the defence of Mother Russia. 
This view was given its classical formulation in 1940 in the statement that ‘in 
the battle of Borodino the Russian nation once more demonstrated to the 
world the heroism and self-sacrifice of which it was capable when the defence 
of its country and national independence were at stake’.* Here we have the 
theory clearly expounded — when the defence of Russia and its national 
independence are at stake, the Nation has always defended it with heroism 
and self-sacrifice (and by implication, will, and ought to continue to do so). 
The change in historical concepts is remarkable; the clearly defined and 
conflicting classes — serfs, small-holders, dvoriane, merchants and the large 
land-owning aristocracy — are united in the ‘nation’; and these classes, whose 
characteristics, in so far as they have group characteristics, would be as unlike 
one another as their positions in the social hierarchy, all share at least one 
characteristic — heroism and self-sacrificing loyalty to the defence and 
independence of Russia. 

The whole of the Istoria S.S.S.R. edited by Pankratova throws a great deal 
of light on the subject, and, having run through three editions (1940, 1943 
and 1947) and having been translated recently into English, presumably 
enjoys the full support of the highest Soviet authorities.° Two lines of 
thought run through this work which provide evidence of a nationalist 
orientation. The first is that summed up in the sentence already quoted. 
The second is the emphasis placed on the works of Russian scientists who, it 
is claimed, discovered most of the theories essential to modern science ‘so 
many years before’ the Western scientists to whom they are usually attributed. 
A few references will suffice to show the spirit in which the exploits in war 
of the Russian soldiers are described.'° It is not the concern of scholars to 


8 Istoria S.S.S.R., ed. A. M. Pankratova; published by the Ministry of Education 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 

® History of the U.S.S.R., Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1947-49. 

10 Vol. i. The battle on the Neva against the Swedes: “The Novgorod people dis- 

played great valour’, p. 87, Rus. ed. 

The Battle of the Ice: “The Russian peopie saved the Lithuanians, Esthonians and 
Latvians from destruction by the Germans’, p. 108, Eng. ed. 

The building of Ivangorod on the delta of the Neva river ‘marked the beginning of 
Russia’s righteous war for possession of the Baltic Sea’, Eng. ed., p. 142. (These two 
sentences are not to be found in any of the Russian editions, first appearing in the 
a. in 1947.) “The vital needs of the nation forced Muscovy to seek an outlet to 

tic Sea. Russia’s possession of a seaboard was essential in the interests of defence 
po as a means of developing her trade and establishing cultural relations with Western 
Europe’, p. 137. On page 139 (Rus. ed.) the Novgorod boyars are accused of ‘betraying 
their land’ by submitting to the rule of Casimir of Poland rather than be defeated by 
Ivan III. This charge of ‘betrayal’ assumes a national feeling between the peoples of 
the principalities of Rus which could scarcely have existed in the fifteenth century. 
Vol. II: In the Seven Years War the conduct of the Russians is described with glee: 
‘the Russian vanguard . . . manfully accepted battle despite the enemy’s overwhelming 
superiority’, etc. 
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condemn this trend, but to establish the fact that this approach differs 
radically from that of the earlier Marxists whose attitude was much less 
partisan, or rather, showed sympathy for the mass of peasants and workers 
on both sides who suffered most from the wars. 

As to the claims made for Russian scientists, it is again important to 
distinguish between the question whether the claims are true or not, and the 
way in which the claims are made.’! Pankratova divides the scientists roughly 
into two groups. Those who were refused recognition in Europe, and those 
who, whilst being recognized abroad, were refused membership of the Imper- 
ial Academy of Sciences, usually because, with their scientific training, they 
had acquired the scientific habit of free inquiry. These latter she quotes 
as victims of Tsarist oppression as well as expressions of Russian genius.'* 
But the fact that these were well received in Europe does not prevent her 
from being quite bitter about the way Lomonosov, Popov, etc., were ignored 
in the West. The remark that Marconi never mentioned a word of his Russian 
predecessor is a good example of this; Marconi had probably in fact never 
heard of Popov; whilst if Pankratova were merely stating the facts of history 
and not trying to emphasize the genius of Russian inventors and the perverse 
treatment meted out to them by the West, there would be no need to repeat 
in vol. III what had already been claimed for Popov in vol. II (see footnote). 
It is hardly surprising that many superficial observers have used these claims 
as evidence of a Soviet inferiority complex. Unfortunately for these writers, 
however, they have not bothered to check the accuracy of the Soviet claims, 
and now that scholarship is developing in Slavonic studies in the West, it is 
beginning to become apparent that some at least of the claims are well founded. 
Thus, Professor Ashby writes that ‘before 1896, Popov, independently of 
Marconi, did transmit and receive Herzian waves, and published an account 
of it six months earlier than Marconi.’** He goes on to say that ‘Russian 


11 Lomonosov is said to have been ‘the first to formulate the mechanical theory of 
heat, which in the seventeenth century had been ascribed to a subtle imponderable 
fluid called ‘‘caloric”’. Lomonosov was the first to arrive at a conception of the chemical 
elements and gave a scientific substantiation of the law of the conservation of mass 
during chemical change. Forty years later this law was rediscovered by the Frenchman 
Lavoisier, to whom it is credited . . . He was the first to demonstrate the vegetable 
origin of coal . . . He was the first man in Europe to deliver a course of lectures on 
physical chemistry . . . He was almost sixty years ahead of Young in establishing the 
type of undulatory vibrations of the earth’s surface. He was thirty years ahead of 
Herschel in discovering the presence of an atmosphere on Venus. He was 135 years 
ahead of Nansen in indicating the drift of the Arctic Ocean’, vol. II, pp. 44-5. ‘A 
Russian electrical engineer, A. S. Popov (1859-1905), was the celebrated inventor of 
wireless telegraphy (1895) . . . However, Popov’s wireless telegraphy found no applica- 
tion in Russia, and the world credits the invention to Marconi, who never mentioned 
a word of his Russian predecessor’, ibid., p. 274. In the Russo-Japanese war, ‘Port 
Arthur did not even have a radio telegraph, although it had been invented by the 
Russian scientist A. S. Popov as far back as 1895’, vol. III, p. 29. ‘Russia, the birth- 
place of aviation, which was created by Prof. N. E. Zhukovsky, did not manufacture 
aircraft... In 1913... P. N. Nestorov looped the loop for the first time in world 
history .. .’, ibid., p. 110. ‘K. E. Tsiolkovsky [who] constructed a dirigible airship 
ten years before the Zeppelin appeared, and who formulated the principles of the 
jet-propelled engine’, ibid., p. 132. 

, 24 Lobachesvsky, vol. II, p. 181; Mendeleyev, Sechenev, ibid., p. 241; Timiryazev, 
ibid., p. 242; Mechnikov, ibid., p. 273; Pavlov, Yablochkov, Ladygin, ibid., p. 273. 
18 Scientist in Russia, Eric Ashby. Pelican Books, 1947, p. 200. 
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Propagandists ... strive to maintain the status of Soviet science among 
foreigners by stories which no Russian would dream of taking seriously,’ 
What is said of scientists might well apply to historians. The men who are 
appearing as the great scholars of the new school — one thinks off-hand of 
Grekov, Tikhomirov, Rybakov and of the older historians who have accepted 
and contributed to the new interpretation such as Liashchenko and the late 
Bakhrushin — never write in the tone of Pankratova, even where mentioning 
claims to the scientific pre-eminence of Russians.1* This no doubt is 
because the school book, much more than the scholarly treatise, is written 
with one eye on the school child who has yet to be formed and educated, 
whilst the more mature university student will be best impressed by fine 
scholarship. The choice of A. M. Pankratova as general editor acquires new 
significance in this respect. Already in 1934 she was writing in an emotional 
way about ‘writing history in the light of our grandiose epoch, etc.’#* The 
same lady was chosen to write the introductory chapter to Against the 
Historical Conceptions of M. N. Pokrovsky in 1939.1’ She is, as far as I know, 
quite unimportant as a writer of serious scholarly works.** 

It is not my intention in this contribution to the discussion of Soviet 
historiography to try to evaluate the nationalist tendency of the new historio- 
graphy, but rather to criticize existing interpretations and to point out some 
of the problems which have to be solved and the difficulties inherent in the 
task. In his article in Soviet Studies,1* R. Schlesinger wrote that ‘we are 
dealing with the subject in so far as it reflects the life of Soviet society’. It is 
from this point of view that Soviet historiography interests most of those who 
have written about it; the weakness so far has been in determining what can 
be deduced about Soviet society from the way its historians write. The most 
obvious mistake is to generalize from one historian to all historians and hence 
to the state, even in a country such as the U.S.S.R. where an attempt is being 
made to create a single unified theory and philosophy for a unified state. 

14 Ibid., p. 201 

15 cf, Istoria S.S.S.R., pod redaktsoi Grekova, Bakhrushina i Lebedeva. Gospolitiz- 
dat, 1947, pp. 680-1. Lomonosov is praised as the first great Russian scientist and 
a genius, but the only mention of West Europeans is of those Germans in the Academy 
of Sciences who obstructed him, both in his work and in his attempts to get other 
Russians into the Academy to replace the Germans. Istoria Narodnovo Khozyaistva 
S.S.S.R., 1947, vol. I, pp. 428 and 436. Liashchenko merely evaluates Lomonosov’s 
work from the point of view of the development of the national economy, making no 
mention of any claims to priority. In vol. II, pp. 33-51, Liashchenko does list a 
number of scientists and uses the formula, ‘so many years earlier than in the west’, 
but relates these to the context in a more scholarly fashion than Pankratova. 

Pa = 23/1934, Za bolshevistskoe prepodavanie istorii, quoted by Mazour (op. 
cit., p. 88). 

17 Protiv Istorechesky Kontseptsii M. N. Pokrovskovo, 1939. Razvitie istoricheskikh 
vzglyadov M. N. Pokrovskovo. ‘The article is solely concerned with Pokrovsky’s 
intellectual development and his consequent historical method. Her introductory 
— in 25 let sovietskoi istoricheskoi nauki is likewise concerned with ideological 
trends. 

18 The b:ilk of volume III of Istoria Diplomatii is written by Pankratova, but if this 
is her best claim to original scholarship it proves my point. The subject, Soviet foreign 
policy, is the most directly political subject any historian could choose; as for its 
scholarship, Max Beloff has said that the work adds nothing new to our knowledge of 
the subject. (The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union, vol. II, p. 387.) 

19 Op. cit., p. 297. 
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In point of fact, there are many very real differences and conflicts between 
Soviet historians,*° and to say that Soviet historiography is nationalistic 
because Pankratova’s ‘History’ is, is unwarranted. Another cause of much 
confusion has been the failure to define the terms of the subject. I would 
suggest that a definition which emphasizes the socialist content of Soviet 
patriotism, the affinity between the Soviet Union and workers and peasants 
abroad, and the possibility of the friendly co-existence of Soviet patriotism, 
alongside the socialist patriotisms of other socialist countries, adequately 
differentiates it from nationalism, which must necessarily exclude inter- 
national equality between sovereign socialist states and must give precedence 
to national characteristics vis-a-vis those of class. 

The subject is complicated by the fact that the U.S.S.R. is a multinational 
state, and that nationalism in the Russian Empire took the form of Great 
Russian Chauvinism. The problem of the relations between nationalities is 
reflected in Soviet historiography, and there is evidence of a revival of Great 
Russianism in Pankratova’s history to the extent that, whilst care is taken not 
to offend the susceptibilities of the non-Russian nationalities, the impact of 
Russian culture is stressed as being progressive.** This differs from the 
emphasis of Pokrovsky who once replied to a speech of Makharadze on the 
positive aspects of Russian influence in Georgia, ‘Comrade Makharadze has 
shown us Russians too much indulgence. In the past we... have been the 
worst plunderers one can imagine.’** 

To speak of ‘a revival of nationalism in the U.S.S.R.’ can therefore mean 
two things: either, a policy of giving priority to the interests of the Great 
Russians as against the other nationalities of the Union, or of giving priority 
to the interests of the Soviet Union among the other nation states of the 
world. In the days of the Empire the two policies were associated with one 
another, and it would be reasonable to expect the recrudescence of one to be 
accompanied by that of the other. Nevertheless, the failure to distringuish 
between the two has in the past been one of the most frvitful causes of con- 
fusion. 

A. POWELL 


*° Op. cit. Yaroslavsky in Istorik Marksist, 4/39; Bolshevik (1944, > 17-18, re oe 
criticizing the nationalist reaction against the ‘National nihilism’ of 
ignoring the Soviet patriotic element. 

2 Vol. : pp. 217, 218; vol. II, pp. 45, 48, 125, etc. 

Trud: {~~ vsesoyuznoi "konferentsii istorikov marksistov, vol. I, pp. 494-5, 
quoted in I. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOVIET LABOUR LAW 


Sovetskoe Trudovoe Pravo. Professor Aleksandrov (Ed.) Textbook for 
Law Institutes and University Law Faculties. Moscow, Yurizdat, 
1949. Pp. 431, 11 rubles. 


I 


The vast total of Soviet labour legislation serves the superior political 
and economic aims of the State. It is this axiomatic assumption that 
will have to be borne in mind for any assessment of the significance, the 
consistency, the justification and the historical or political necessity of 
the labour laws of the U.S.S.R. The Western reader may wish to 
consider additional criteria which do not fit into the Soviet concept. 

The 33 pages of this textbook which Prof. Dogadov has devoted to a 
review of the ‘History of Soviet Labour Law’ are crowded with familiar 
legislative landmarks along the arduous road of socialist planning and 
progress between 1917 and 1949. The path towards Soviet economic 
and political might is lined with regulations systematically strengthening 
labour discipline, calling for ever greater efforts, but also offering care- 
fully calculated incentives and privileges to workers in the vital branches 
of economy. The textbook stresses the ‘enormous political importance’ 
of the December 1938 legislation for the tightening of labour discipline, 
the combating of labour fluctuation and the providing of incentives for 
the workers. Controls were further intensified during the war. 

Every page of the textbook shows the all-embracing correlation be- 
tween legal norms and the economic effort of individual and group. 
Labour law in the U.S.S.R. mirrors the publicly declared objectives 
which the Party is or was seeking at any given period. The economic 
pattern of the present era has now been firmly set by the successive 

Five-Year Plans, upon the attainment of whose economic and political 
ends, as far as they are known, all labour laws appear to be focused. 
The tremendous tasks of the Five-Year Plan of 1946-50 on the labour 
front include the uninterrupted recruitment of labour, the ‘binding’ 
(zakreplenye) of permanent cadres to industry and the training of skilled 
cadres. Better housing and improved material conditions are to be 
among the chief attractions in this drive. 

The paramount economic importance of the fact that the worker 
must not normally terminate his contract — which is generally con- 
cluded for an indefinite period — without the permission of the manage- 
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ment is self-evident. Moreover, it is clear from the instructions issued 
that every encouragement is to be given to workers drafted from the 
collective farms to prolong their definite contractual period of work in 
industry or to make it permanent. There is little evidence of the 1940 
legislation on the ‘job freeze’ being substantially relaxed or abolished. 
The legislative backing of the economic development of Siberia, the 
Urals, etc., can be seen in 1945 and 1946 enactments, offering privi- 
leged conditions to workers and employees going to these areas. The 
Five-Year Plan Act requires the perfection of the system of progressive 
premiums and other incentives to maximum output and highest labour 
productivity. The textbook’s history of labour legislation gives a useful 
outline of relevant measures both in industry and agriculture up to the 
spring of 1949. 

Over the entire period of thirty-two years the power of the — 
ment and the Party has remained unchallengeable. It is used legislatively 
in a single-minded, systematic way. At the same time, it is apparent 
that there is at least a tendency to allow as much scope to individual 
interests as appears compatible with the overall objectives. If the new 
socialist consciousness has so become ingrained in the Soviet worker 
that he does not experience a growing sense of dependence upon the 
State, he may regard the increasing emphasis on the citizen’s duties, 
as against his rights, as a natural development. 

Soviet labour legislation illustrates the supreme importance the 
U.S.S.R. attaches to the need for ever higher labour productivity. 
Meny detailed regulations bear witness to the insistence of the Govern- 
ment and Party on the optimum use of technical and professional skills. 
Most of these skills are, after all, acquired in vocational training, the 
cost of which is, in one way or another, defrayed by the community. 
Without purposeful application of such knowledge, the grandiose re- 
construction plans of the Soviet Union would remain unfulfillable 
dreams. 

The textbook falls into four main parts. Part I, ‘General Part of the 
Soviet Socialist Science of Labour Law’, discusses the subject-matter 
and system of Soviet labour law, its basic principles, the sources and 
‘normative’ Acts and Decrees, the legal characteristics of socialist labour 
relations and the history of Soviet labour law. This general section 
takes up about 112 pages, which is over one-third of the volume of the 
clearly more interesting and important Part II — ‘Special Part of Soviet 
Labour Law’. 

Part II devotes eight chapters (6-13) to the socialist labour contract; 
collective agrements, working hours and holidays, wages and com- 
pensatory payments, labour protection and labour discipline, settlement 
of labour disputes and to social security. 
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A supplementary section treats of labour regulations in industrial 
co-operatives (Chapter 14). 

A brief outline of the origin and development of socialist labour 
legislation in the ‘people’s democracies’ is contained in Part III (Chapter 
15), which shows that Soviet labour legislation ‘has served and will 
serve as the model’. It adds that the development of socialism in those 
countries ‘especially the tightening up of labour discipline is not pro- 
ceeding without serious difficulties and obstacles’. Their root cause is 
seen partly in continuing ‘obsolete views of some groups of working 
people’, partly in defective labour and industrial organization. 

In Part IV (final Chapters 16 and 17), labour legislation in the non- 
Communist countries is discussed under the heading: ‘Enforced labour 
in the capitalist countries.’ 

A four-page bibliography and general table of contents are attached. 
An alphabetical index and a comprehensive chronological list of 
statutes and decrees would have been most helpful. 

This is the third edition of this University textbook on Soviet labour 
legislation since the end of the war. Prof. Aleksandrov was also 
responsible for the 1946 and 1947 editions. The present textbook, 
published in 1949 in 75,000 copies, will be available to a much larger 
number of students, as only 20,000 copies of the 1946, and 25,000 of 
the 1947 version seem to have been printed. Of the authors who co- 
operated in the 1946 edition, Genkin, Karasev, Turubiner and Schweit- 
zer did not contribute to the 1949 version. Only Aleksandrov and 
Moskalenko compiled the 1947 textbook. It may be of some interest 
to note that neither the 1946 nor the 1947 textbooks had separate 
chapters on labour legislation in the ‘people’s democracies’, and that 
the chapter on labour legislation in the ‘capitalist countries’ written by 
Genkin in the 1946 edition seemed far less critical of the West than the 
1949 version by Profs. Dogadov and Pasherstnik. 


II 


Most of the principles and many details of Soviet labour legislation 
will be familiar to readers of this review. A number of special points 
only can be raised in view of the multitude of interesting subjects and 
the limitations of space. The selection is inevitably subjective. 

The textbook does not deal with the labour regulations in collec- 
tivized agriculture, since ‘kolkhoz law’ forms a separate part of Soviet 
law and is taught as a subject on its own in Soviet universities. The 
basic principles of labour law, e.g. the right to work, the duty to 
observe labour discipline, etc., apply of course also to collective 
farms. 
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The textbook gives, however, the chief legal sources of this immensely 
important sector in Soviet economy, ranging from the Model Statute 
of an Agricultural Artel of February 17th, 1935 to the April 19th, 1948 
Decree concerning” improvements in organization for the raising of 
productivity in collective farms. 

The Soviet student may be expected to presume — and in this text- 
book he is, of course, taught — the superiority of socialist law, in the 
Soviet sense, over ‘capitalist’ law. He is, therefore, likely to accept the 
argument that all labour laws issued at any time by any ‘bourgeois’ 
government, however beneficial to the workers, ‘are really anti-worker 
laws and bear the stamp of exploitation’. The Western reader will have 
to remember that it is customary in Soviet teaching to acquaint the 
student with the institutions and laws of non-Marxist countries chiefly 
with a view to fortifying him in his confidence in the unchallengeable 
validity and strength of Soviet theory and practice. The Soviet student 
must be made to realize that other systems are inferior. This point 
would hardly deserve stress were it not for the fact that the textbook 
regards the ‘critique’ of bourgeois legislation as ‘one of the major tasks 
of Soviet jurisprudence’. The relevant chapters do not offer the Russian 
student a representative or up-to-date picture of labour legislation . 
outside the Soviet orbit. 

Chapter 4 (Part I) deals with the ‘Sources and Chief Normative Acts’ 
of Soviet labour laws. The study of the sources of Soviet labour law 
must confront the student with problems of some complexity. There 
is no codified federal law. In the R.S.F.S.R. the Labour Code of 1922, 
adopted in all other Soviet Republics, as well as extended since 1940 
to Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, is still the basic law. The textbook 
emphasizes that labour codes in individual republics differ from that 
of the R.S.F.S.R. only in insignificant details. 

Since the drafting of the Labour Code a large number of decrees have 
been issued which, although not incorporated in the Labour Code, are 
apparently permanent features of Soviet labour law. Although Soviet 
jurists have made earlier attempts to produce a systematic compilation, 
even this 1949 edition of the textbook on labour law draws the student’s 
attention to the fact that ‘alterations emanating from federal acts 
establishing new rules and issued in the last ten or twelve years have not 
been incorporated in the labour codes of the Soviet Republics. There- 
fore, in applying the labour codes it is essential to keep in mind subse- 
quent federal acts which are in force and to be directed by these and 
not by the outdated texts of individual sections of the Code’. The text- 
book does not point strongly enough to the substantial modifications in 
the spirit of Soviet labour law since the issue of the liberalistic Labour 
Code in 1922. 
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Legal basis of employment: Labour relations under Soviet labour law 


normally arise from work contracts between worker and State enter- 
prise. In many cases, however, an administrative act is the legal basis, 
The textbook suggests that administrative acts on labour direction are 
in fact issued with the presumed ‘moral agreement of those directed to 
work, because they know their patriotic duty towards their socialist 
homeland’. 

The direction of persons who have graduated from trade and railway 
schools, factory training schools, higher and intermediate special training 
institutions, is a noteworthy aspect of Soviet economic administration. 
It is an integral part of the centrally and totally planned policy of training 
and distribution of skilled cadres in pursuance of the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of October 2nd, 1940, on State 
Labour Reserves. Article 10 of this Decree stipulates that all persons 
having graduated from any of the above-mentioned schools shall be 
considered as ‘mobilized and obliged to work for four consecutive years 
in State enterprises’. The Ministry of Labour Reserves directs them 
to their place of work, which should be, if possible, geographically near 
their parents’ residence. It also guarantees their wages. 

The provisions governing the particular category of young specialists, 
who have graduated from universities or special training institutions, 
are significant of the vital interest of the State in the best use of these 
workers, who are necessarily always in relatively short supply as the 
industrial commitments of the State assume ever vaster proportions. 
They are, of course, equally typical of the complete subordination of the 
individual’s desire and inclination to centrally-decreed purposes of the 
State. These young graduates have to do obligatory work for at least 
three years at a place assigned to them by the relevant Ministry or 
Department. The law forbids managers to engage young specialists 
without special permits from the Ministry. 

While these and numerous other regulations severely restrict the 
worker’s free choice of employment, it may be contended that they also 
provide some safeguards against the employment of skilled workers and 
trained experts in the wrong jobs. 

Chapter 7, which deals with collective agreements in the U.S.S.R., is 
of interest for several reasons: Between 1934 and 1947 the conclusion of 
collective agreements had fallen into complete disuse. The re-emergence 
of the practice is ascribed by the 1949 textbook to Stalin’s initiative. 
The collective agreements of today ‘determine the mutual obligations 


of the parties as regards fulfilment and over-fulfilment of production — 


plans, improvement in the organization and protection of labour, in 
the living conditions and cultural services for workers and employees’. 
There is no reference to the settlement of wage questions and output 
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norms by collective agreements; those issues are now regulated by 
‘normative acts’ (laws, decrees), from which no deviation by contractual 
agreement is permitted. Rates of wages of piecework, etc., as approved 
by the Government, must be indicated in the collective agreement and 
no rates lacking prior Government approval may be included. They 
are not the result of free bargaining between workers and employers. 
They are merely mentioned in order to make them known to the workers 
and to stimulate socialist emulation. The restoration of collective agree- 
ments is in line with the overall economic policy of driving for ever 
greater labour productivity and output, of breaking down the national | 
economic plans into concrete, limited and precise sub-plans for each 
production unit in such a fashion as to enable each worker to see his 
plan target and the benefit arising for him from its achievement. As 
the interests of the workers are held to be identical with those of the 
State, it follows that the collective agreements merely express this unity 
of purpose in juridical form. This might be the economic motive for 
the re-introduction of collective agreements. The political reasons are 
not convincingly set forth in the textbook’s brief historical outline. 

The complex features of the Soviet wages structure are described 
fairly lucidly in Chapter 9. The present regulation of wages by the 
State appears to be the outcome of a lengthy empirical process of trial 
and error. All the experience must have been weighed, tested and 
analysed before ultimately the most effective and useful elements of 
these practices were statutorily established. 

Of great interest are the various incentive schemes, using premiums 
and bonuses on an ever wider scale in the socialist emulation drive. 
Skilled workers and instructors who, while continuing with their own 
jobs, train new workers receive special pay for this valuable work. 
Labour distribution policies are also well served by percentual wage 
increases and special payments for long service, e.g. in the Far North 
or in certain establishments. 

The regulations governing wages and responsibilities (financial and 
under criminal law) in the case of stoppages or production of defective 
goods show two things: firstly, the iron discipline under Soviet labour 
law, and secondly the constant endeavour of the State to make high 
quality production every single worker’s personal concern. 

As can be seen from the textbook, the U.S.S.R. has made compre- 
hensive legal and administrative arrangements to live up to the claim 
of having the ‘world’s most advanced legislation on labour protection’. 
The machinery, at any rate, exists to ensure daily supervision of the 
application of the relevant laws through inspection as well as through 
the severe sanctions of the law. Great improvements in industrial safety 
in the post-war years in the U.S.S.R. are contrasted with the tragic 
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industrial accident roll in the capitalist countries, with some statistical 
data about the latter, but none about the Soviet Union. 

The rigorous rules on labour discipline will be known to most students 
of Soviet legislation. They give in their totality an instructive insight 
into the complexities of an economic system where the State as the chief 
employer and owner of the means of production must issue rules and 
sanctions on a prodigious scale to establish every worker’s rights and 
responsibilities. Chapter 11 includes, under the chief heading of 
‘Discipline of Labour’ an illuminating section on incentives. This is no 
doubt deliberate. It may help the student to avoid the mistake of over- 
emphasizing the coercive and correctional features of labour discipline 
while losing sight of the vitally important schemes of psychological and 
material incentives. It is the view of the textbook that this multitude of, 
frequently very drastic, disciplinary measures is meant only for the 
‘minority’, for those ‘backward’ workers who have not yet freed them- 
selves of the ‘remnants of capitalism as regards their attitude to work’ in 
the Soviet Union. It is quite likely, though, that the system of combin- 
ing incentives with ‘correctional’ penalties has yielded fruitful results 
over the long years of its operation. Incentives and penalties seem just 
one illustration of the general tendency of Soviet labour law to assume, 
encourage and, if need be, enforce positive duties of the citizen. Re- 
wards and sanctions are closely related to the value of the citizen’s 
contribution to the well-being of the community, or to the harm he is 
held to have caused to public interests. To say that Soviet labour law 
is largely criminal law would be an exaggeration. Yet even the Soviet 
student may find it difficult, in view of the vast number of disciplinary 
and penal provisions, to subscribe without reservation to Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s view: ‘Work enthusiasm, socialist consciousness and the feeling 
of duty towards the State, the fatherland and the Soviet people decide 
questions of work discipline among us, not penalties or the threat of 
criminal punishment as in capitalist countries.’ In any case, the textbook 
makes the explicit claim that Soviet labour law is in complete accord 
with the ethical concepts of the Soviet people. 

The most important enactments on labour discipline have been 
summarized in the Standard Rules of Internal Labour Organization 
for Employees of Government, Co-operative and Public Establishments 
and Offices, issued by the U.S.S.R. Council of People’s Commissars on 
November 18th, 1941, and other central departments in agreement with 
the Central Committees of the Trade Unions. The textbook refers 
students to Part V of the 1941 Standard Rules for the normative clauses 
concerning disciplinary responsibility. 

The continuing validity of regulations enacted in the emergency 
conditions of 1940 and 1941 may be held to imply that these high and 
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385 
stern standards of discipline have become permanent features of Soviet 
labour law, even if the textbook does not say so explicitly. 

The textbook also gives a very useful concise list of the main legis- 
lation on the financial responsibilities of workers for culpable economic 
damage to the enterprise. It should perhaps be noted that the element 
of guilt, in the form of intent or negligence, is not necessary under 
Soviet Civil Law (Art. 403ff) for the liabilities to arise whereas under 
Labour Law the element of guilt is essential. 

Unless the action of the worker qualifies as a criminal offence, his 
financial liability is normally limited to his obligation of compensating 
the enterprise by definite sums, which form a certain proportion of his 
wages or salary. In most cases the limit up to which damages have to 
be compensated will be one-third of the monthly rates of wages or 
salary or two-thirds of the average monthly earnings, according to the 
circumstances of the case which the court will take into account. In 
some cases, however, the worker has to repay sums equivalent to his 
monthly or even three-monthly earnings. The textbook underlines that 
maximum liability (in the cases of limited, ie. the normal financial 
responsibility) is related to the income of the worker or employee. It 
also emphasizes that this limitation, together with the normal way of 
realizing this liability through deductions from the worker’s current 
pay, are arrangements safeguarding the worker’s earnings. 

The present Arbitration and Conciliation Procedure for the settlement 
of violations by management or worker of labour laws, collective agree- 
ments or factory rules appears to possess a number of commendable 
advantages to which the textbook could have drawn more attention. 
The expeditious settlement even of a limited category of labour disputes 
through special conciliation machinery on the spot by a commission of 
management and local T.U. representatives, not bound by complicated 
formalities and thoroughly acquainted with the case in dispute, has 
much to its credit. Everything, of course, will depend on the spirit in 
which the pertinent regulations are applied. The fairly numerous safe- 
guards (appeals by the aggrieved worker to the Conflicts Commission) 
against abuse by the management of its considerable powers in matters of 
transfers, dismissals and discipline, are to be rated as evidence of the 
legislator’s intention to prevent or remedy unfair exercise of authority 
against the worker. But there are big sections of industry where special 
disciplinary codes apply and where the aggrieved worker has no recourse 
to the Conflicts Commissions or to the People’s Court, but can seek 
redress only from his higher administrative authority. 

A chapter on State Social Insurance (13) would have to be an integral 
part of any textbook on Soviet labour and economic legislation, for 
Soviet social insurance laws are fully co-ordinated with the governing 
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principles of ‘reward according to work’, continuity and length of service, 
observance of labour discipline and other determinant factors of status 
and benefits. Indeed, Soviet social insurance legislation is quite plainly 
meant to serve as a direct stimulus to improved production; it is pro- 
fessedly an instrument to tighten up labour discipline (disciplinary 
penalties often entail substantial social insurance losses), and ultimately 
to strengthen the economic might of the Soviet Union. 

One particular psychological advantage of the Soviet social insurance 
system which receives the greatest emphasis in the textbook is the feature 
that the workers do not have to pay direct social insurance contributions, 
The inference that they, therefore, get everything free, and the adverse 
comment on non-Soviet contributory insurance systems seem equally 
unjustified. 

The textbook certainly succeeds in its task of impressing on the 
reader the conviction — no doubt universally accepted in the U.S.S.R. — 
that the ultimate enthronement of Communism requires the fullest 
application and the most unsparing exertions by every citizen. Soviet 
labour legislation shows that the strongest protection of the law, the 
greatest benefits of social security and the highest material and moral 
rewards are destined, above all, for those who give, unquestioningly, of 
their best to the State and the community. At the same time, it is clear 
that the full rigour of the law is brought to bear on anyone who offends 
against his social duty. 

P. R. HELLER 


Periodizatsiya Tripolskikh Poselenit (Periodization of Tripolye Settle- 
ments). By T. S. Passek (Materialy i Issledovaniya po Arkheologii 
SSSR, No. 10), pp. 246, Akademia Nauk SSSR, 1949. 


The Tripolye settlements (called after a village south-west of Kiev) 
were occupied by peasant communities who cultivated the léss lands 
of the basins of the Dniepr, Dniestr, Bug and Sereth mainly with 
tools of stone and antlers and who are therefore usually classified as 
‘neolithic’, They made gaily painted pots which attracted the attention 
of Polish and Russian archaeologists already last century and which, 
owing to real or supposed resemblances to prehistoric Aegean ceramics, 
have aroused more interest among English and German prehistorians 
than any other pre-Scythian assemblage of relics from Eastern Europe. 
The nineteenth-century antiquaries who first studied these remains 
advanced a fantastic theory that the ‘areas’ of burnt clay — ploshchadki — 
from which the painted vases came, were really specially constructed 
mortuary houses sheltering inurned ashes. Since the October Revolu- 
tion five villages in the Ukraine have been systematically excavated 
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with more modern techniques, and Miss Passek herself has been 
associated with the expedition of the Institute for the History of 
Material Culture (IIMK) since 1934 and its leader since 1944. The 
results of this systematic work have been not only an enormous addition 
to the collections of archaeological documents in museums, but also the 
determination of the size and layout of the settlements and the recovery 
of a fair picture of their economy. So far it has produced neither un- 
ambiguous imports that should fix the absolute date of any Tripolye 
settlement nor yet stratified deposits to define the relative ages of the 
several ceramic styles and varieties of relics represented in different 
settlements. It is to the definition of the sequence of cultures that the 
present volume is formally devoted. 

The authoress relies on the stratigraphical evidence from a few 
Rumanian sites and the typological development of the Tripolye decora- 
tive style on lines already foreshadowed in her ‘La Céramique tripoli- 
enne’ of 1935. But in the course of her exposition she describes and 
illustrates the sites and relics distinctive of each stage and also sum- 
marizes with good plans the reports on recent excavations. Some of 
these had been published in Ukrainian in 1941 in Tripilska Kultura. 
Their repetition in Russian and on better paper is welcome and makes 
the present volume a complete and relatively up-to-date (the text was 
completed in 1946 and has not been revised since) manual of the 
Tripolye culture in the Ukraine. It might then be expected to illustrate 
the strength and weakness of contemporary Russian archaeology. 

The volume is well produced on much better paper than was used 
for archaeological books in the U.S.S.R. before 1945 on which the 
quite adequate plans and sections (another welcome innovation) and 
the neat line drawings show up satisfactorily. Even the half-tones, 
though still in the smudgy French tradition, are quite clear and a 
coloured plate on sized paper is excellent. 

The total excavation of settlement sites is now recognized as the only 
source of reliable data on the density of prehistoric populations, their 
economy and social organization. But it is tedious and exceedingly 
costly and unlikely to yield a proportionate number of nice museum 
specimens. It is accordingly hardly ever undertaken and can only be 
financed from public funds. The complete excavation of four Tripolye 
sites by organs of the Soviet state is accordingly an historic event in 
European archaeology and has yielded invaluable data. The largest 
single village yet fully explored (Kolomishchina I) comprised 39 
houses arranged on two concentric circles. Though the longest 
house stands near the centre and the larger houses are also more 
elaborate architecturally, the tabulated areas form a well-graded series 
from the smallest to the largest. So while there is evidence for degrees 
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of wealth, no Herrenhaus stands out as an indication of chieftainship 
such as the Nazis liked to find. 

No less significant results were obtained from the excavation of the 
cemeteries connected with the village of Usatova, by the Odessa Histori- 
cal Museum. This settlement, situated on the open steppe and not, like 
the majority, in the parkland, exhibits a later, or in any case different, 
aspect of the Tripolye culture. Here besides burials under barrows 
comparable to the innumerable kurgans of the Eurasiatic steppes and 
our own round barrows, flat graves containing similar pottery were also 
excavated. They evidently belonged to commoners while the barrows 
covered the remains of chiefs and of attendants, presumably slain at the 
funeral. This particular expression of social stratification has not 
previously been reported since excavators have usually devoted their 
attention exclusively to superficially visible barrows. 

Of course the book is conspicuously free from nationalistic distor- 
tions. Last century Chwojko had indeed attributed the Tripolye culture 
to proto-Slavs, but Miss Passek does not endorse his view — though 
there is at least one good argument in its favour — nor, like a certain 
Austrian, attempt to derive the Hittites or the Tocharians from Tripolye. 

On the other hand Passek has not always succeeded in marshalling 
her voluminous material in a convenient logical order. In describing 
her. own work at Valdimirovka, for instance, she jumps from actual 
houses to figurines found therein, then to models of houses, next to 
pottery and then back to house models again. Nor have she and her 
colleagues convincingly solved the architectural problem of the plosh- 
chadki. They have indeed disposed of the mortuary theory, traced the 
division of the houses into rooms and the position of ovens therein and 
in some cases recognized the stumps of burnt posts. But even on 
chernozem (black earth) a refined excavation technique, such as is now 
familiar in this country, should detect the holes left by all the posts 
that must have supported the walls and roofs. The imprints of beams 
found on the underside of the lowest layer of burnt clay in many 
ploshchadki surely mean that the houses were raised above the ground 
on piles. All the clay models are actually standing on four or six legs, 
and Passek gives evidence for thinking that the ground was swampy in 
Tripolye times. But the possibility is never envisaged, and the plans 
and descriptions are just not full enough to test it. 

All Russian archaeologists are justly suspicious of migrationist ex- 
planations for observed cultural changes not only because migrationist 
theories have been used both under Wilhelm II and under Hitler to 
justify the German ‘Drang nach Osten’, but also because they rightly 
argue that cultural change should be explained as far as possible by 
the regular development of the societies themselves. It is certainly as 
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reasonable to seek the origin of the Tripolye population in a scarcely 
known local ‘early neolithic’ as to invoke an equally ill-documented 
immigration from some terra incognita whether in Central Europe or 
in Central Asia, though the former course imposes on Russian archaeo- 
logists the task of defining this ‘early neolithic’ and tracing its develop- 
ment. But we in England know that cultural advances though in perfect 
conformity with the ‘normal pattern’ have in fact been accelerated, if 
not brought about, by the well-attested invasions of the Belgae, the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Normans. On the analogy of Bantu Africa it 
would seem likely that the social stratification illustrated at Usatova 
should result rather from the superposition of a predominantly pastoral 
society on a more agricultural one than from the internal development 
of the latter alone. Belief in the regularity (zakonnomernost) of the pro- 
cess of social development need not commit one to any particular 
mechanism of development. 

Finally the footnotes suggest a shortage of the relevant foreign litera- 
ture; incidentally I am credited with ‘admitting the autochtonous 
nature of the development of the Neolithic cultures of the Danube 
basin’, for denying which I was justly reproved in a review by her 
teacher Prof. Bogayevsky! 

V. GORDON CHILDE 


A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923. By E. H. Carr. Vol. I. London, 
Macmillan, 1950. 430 pp. 25s. 

According to the author’s Preface, the volume which has just appeared is 
the first of a set of three. These volumes are intended as the introductory 
stage of a larger enterprise and this may be a sufficient indication of the size 
of this project: if it is completed or even partially completed it will probably 
remain the standard work on Soviet history for many years to come. It will 
be a long time before a sober and scholarly approach to this subject will 
become possible in the U.S.S.R. In the West all the existing work on the 
subject is produced either by outsiders whose judgment is affected by hopes 
and fears in the Western framework rather than by the characteristics of the 
society under discussion, or by persons whose acquaintance with the subject 
originated in their more or less active participation in the struggles through 
which the U.S.S.R. attained its present form: even though an author of the 
latter kind may be completely successful in relegating his personal experiences 
and emotions to their proper place and regard the major struggles in which 
he was active as part of a prolonged historical process which has long since 
outgrown them, yet he will not be able to escape the fact that those parts of 
this process in which he himself participated are living experience to him 
while the rest is mere knowledge acquired from books. Professor Carr is un- 
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of wealth, no Herrenhaus stands out as an indication of chieftainship 
such as the Nazis liked to find. 

No less significant results were obtained from the excavation of the 
cemeteries connected with the village of Usatova, by the Odessa Histori- 
cal Museum. This settlement, situated on the open steppe and not, like 
the majority, in the parkland, exhibits a later, or in any case different, 
aspect of the Tripolye culture. Here besides burials under barrows 
comparable to the innumerable kurgans of the Eurasiatic steppes and 
our own round barrows, flat graves containing similar pottery were also 
excavated. They evidently belonged to commoners while the barrows 
covered the remains of chiefs and of attendants, presumably slain at the 
funeral. This particular expression of social stratification has not 
previously been reported since excavators have usually devoted their 
attention exclusively to superficially visible barrows. 

Of course the book is conspicuously free from nationalistic distor- 
tions. Last century Chwojko had indeed attributed the Tripolye culture 
to proto-Slavs, but Miss Passek does not endorse his view — though 
there is at least one good argument in its favour — nor, like a certain 
Austrian, attempt to derive the Hittites or the Tocharians from Tripolye. 

On the other hand Passek has not always succeeded in marshalling 
her voluminous material in a convenient logical order. In describing 
her own work at Valdimirovka, for instance, she jumps from actual 
houses to figurines found therein, then to models of houses, next to 
pottery and then back to house models again. Nor have she and her 
colleagues convincingly solved the architectural problem of the plosh- 
chadki. ‘They have indeed disposed of the mortuary theory, traced the 
division of the houses into rooms and the position of ovens therein and 
in some cases recognized the stumps of burnt posts. But even on 
chernozem (black earth) a refined excavation technique, such as is now 
familiar in this country, should detect the holes left by all the posts 
that must have supported the walls and roofs. The imprints of beams 
found on the underside of the lowest layer of burnt clay in many 
ploshchadki surely mean that the houses were raised above the ground 
on piles. All the clay models are actually standing on four or six legs, 
and Passek gives evidence for thinking that the ground was swampy in 
Tripolye times. But the possibility is never envisaged, and the plans 
and descriptions are just not full enough to test it. 

All Russian archaeologists are justly suspicious of migrationist ex- 
planations for observed cultural changes not only because migrationist 
theories have been used both under Wilhelm II and under Hitler to 
justify the German ‘Drang nach Osten’, but also because they rightly 
argue that cultural change should be explained as far as possible by 
the regular development of the societies themselves. It is certainly as 
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reasonable to seek the origin of the Tripolye population in a scarcely 
known local ‘early neolithic’ as to invoke an equally ill-documented 
immigration from some terra incognita whether in Central Europe or 
in Central Asia, though the former course imposes on Russian archaeo- 
logists the task of defining this ‘early neolithic’ and tracing its develop- 
ment. But we in England know that cultural advances though in perfect 
conformity with the ‘normal pattern’ have in fact been accelerated, if 
not brought about, by the well-attested invasions of the Belgae, the 
Anglo-Saxons and.the Normans. On the analogy of Bantu Africa it 
would seem likely that the social stratification illustrated at Usatova 
should result rather from the superposition of a predominantly pastoral 
society on a more agricultural one than from the internal development 
of the latter alone. Belief in the regularity (zakonnomernost) of the pro- 
cess of social development need not commit one to any particular 
mechanism of development. 

Finally the footnotes suggest a shortage of the relevant foreign litera- 
ture; incidentally I am credited with ‘admitting the autochtonous 
nature of the development of the Neolithic cultures of the Danube 
basin’, for denying which I was justly reproved in a review by her 
teacher Prof. Bogayevsky! 

V. GORDON CHILDE 


A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923. By E. H. Carr. Vol. I. London, ° 
Macmillan, 1950. 430 pp. 25s. 

According to the author’s Preface, the volume which has just appeared is 
the first of a set of three. These volumes are intended as the introductory 
stage of a larger enterprise and this may be a sufficient indication of the size 
of this project: if it is completed or even partially completed it will probably 
remain the standard work on Soviet history for many years to come. It will 
be a long time before a sober and scholarly approach to this subject will 
become possible in the U.S.S.R. In the West all the existing work on the 
subject is produced either by outsiders whose judgment is affected by hopes 
and fears in the Western framework rather than by the characteristics of the 
society under discussion, or by persons whose acquaintance with the subject 
originated in their mire or less active participation in the struggles through 
which the U.S.S.R. attained its present form: even though an author of the 
latter kind may be completely successful in relegating his personal experiences 
and emotions to their proper place and regard the major struggles in which 
he was active as part of a prolonged historical process which has long since 
outgrown them, yet he will not be able to escape the fact that those parts of 
this process in which he himself participated are living experience to him 
while the rest is mere knowledge acquired from books. Professor Carr is un- 
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surpassed in his thorough knowledge of the sources; his strength lies in the 
sober and objective character of his approach to what is the most controversial 
subject in contemporary history. This book is a refutation of the assertion 
made by some sceptics that it is impossible to maintain the highest standards 
of scholarship in work on the U.S.S.R. or on controversial subjects of con- 
temporary history in general. 

I do not think that the author will be faced with insurmountable diffi- 
culties where material is concerned when he reaches the petiod from 1928 
onwards and leaves behind the earlier period, during which material which 
reflected their various points of view was provided by the factions struggling 
within the C.P.S.U. The subsequent volumes are obviously intended to go 
into more detail than this ‘introductory chapter’ does. The statements on 
basic policies, however, which form the main merit of this volume could have 
been made even if such details as have become available through the factional 
disputes' were missing. The situation looks different if the main emphasis 
is laid on the intra-party disputes in which policies were shaped: clearly our 
knowledge of these disputes may be restricted by the ‘monolithic’ control of 
publications. But this fact leads to a point which I wish to make later. 

Professor Carr’s work deals with the history of the political and social 
formation which came into being as a result of the Bolshevik revolution. The 
regime which preceded that formation is described only insofar as its decay 
and fall was the preliminary condition for the rise of the U.S.S.R., and as the 
opposition movements which accompanied its decay belong to the ancestry 
of the Bolshevik Party. (With unequalled mastery of the sources, Professor 
Carr gives many illustrations of the background and origins of the ideas which 
dominated the course of the Bolshevik revolution.) Those critics who com- 
plain that the author has not presented a picture of the revolution seen from 
the standpoints of both the contesting camps* appear to repeat the frequent 


1 Ranging in importance from questions such as which of the Bolshevik leaders 
received Lenin at the railway station (note 2, p. 77) to the part played by the Politburo 
and by the ‘military-revolutionary centre’ in the October insurrection (pp. 94-6), or 
Lenin’s personal assessment of Trotsky’s behaviour after 1917 (p. 107). Had there 
been no factional dispute, we would only have had official versions on all these points; 
these versions (and their evolution) would be more valuable as indirect evidence on 
yom 2 events within the Party caucus than as direct evidence about the events 

escribed. 

2 Cf. I. Berlin’s review of the book in the Sunday Times, December 1oth, 1950. 
Clearly, from the point of view of ‘purely political’ analysis there is nothing to be said 
in favour of a system of power (regarded only as such) which fails to preserve power. 
If Mr. Berlin merely wished to dissociate himself from this fashion, which substitutes 
political surface phenomena for an analysis of social trends, I would certainly not join 
issue with him: the ‘purely political’ analysis fails to see the essential even in the 
triumphant trend, and the reasons why it triumphed. I see, however, no reason to 
level such a reproach against Prof. Carr’s work for the mere reason that its first volume 
deals with the political framework. 

But there is another point in Mr. Berlin’s argument which must be squarely faced. 
In the historical analysis of past revolutions the ‘defeated causes’ received ample 
sympathies, partly because at the time when these analyses were made some historians 
still believed that the ‘defeated cause’ had been right — in this way the Russian Whites, 
Mensheviks, etc., have had more than their due - and partly (and for serious historio- 
graphy this is by far the more essential point), because the triumphant cause proved 
to be much further from the Utopia hoped for than its own ideology and that of the 
historical period shaped by it had predicted. One does not need to be in great sym- 
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mistake of reviewers who complain that an author has not written the kind of 
book which they would like to have had from him. I would not agree with an 
assertion that the works on the history of the Russian revolution enumerated 
in Professor Carr’s preface (p. vi) represent anything like a satisfactory treat- 
ment of the subject. One day this subject will have to be tackled by someone; 
and whoever undertakes this work must, of course, appreciate the standpoint 
of the defeated as well as that of the triumphant camp, though the causes of 
the former’s defeat are main factors in the appreciation of the course of 
events. But nobody can seriously question the need for the work which Pro- 
fessor Carr is writing. Within the framework of the history of the U.S.S.R., 
those who were defeated in the Revolution will get their due when the elements 
of national tradition integrated in Soviet legislation, in modern Soviet views ~ 
on family life, in the interpretation of history, etc., are appreciated. (This will 
not be even a partial justification of the parties and institutions which had to 
be defeated in order that those elements of the national tradition with which 
they identified themselves for a time should have a renewed chance of influenc- 
ing the nation’s life.) In a purely political history of the U.S.S.R. this element 
would obviously be lost; but Professor Carr should not be criticized for having 
opened his work with a presentation of the political starting point of Soviet 
history. 

The fact that these three volumes are intended as an introductory stage of a 
larger enterprise explains many features which would otherwise invite critical 
discussion. The idea of following up the first volume, on political institutions, 
with a second on economics and a third on international relations — i.e. of 
letting the presentation of the Party’s institutional growth be followed by a 
description of those elements which determined the Party’s actions — is quite 
legitimate if these volumes are conceived as a presentation of the chief actor 
in the historical drama to be developed in later parts of the work. It does not, 
however, represent a logical chain of causation (we shall have to return to this 
point even in discussing the first volume). In contrast to the later parts of the 
work in which all the basic evidence is collected and analysed,* the first part 
of volume I which deals with the history of the Bolshevik Party before the 
conquest of power is obviously intended as a mere introductory sketch. 
Occasionally strong emphasis is laid on trends which were only in a stage of 
germination at that time;‘ this can legitimately be done to show that those 


8 Especially part III, ‘Dispersal and Reunion’ which deals with the development and 
application of the Bolshevik nationalities policy; this is likely to remain the definitive 
study on the subject. 

“For instance, the author emphasizes the fact that the important part played by 
Lenin in the October Revolution was one of the main causes of the ascendency of 
leadership by a single man in the Party (p. 99); or again he stresses the fact that the 
transfer of the People’s Commissariats to the premises of the old ministries meant that 
Bolshevik rule was being fitted into the traditional framework of state power (p. 111). 


pathy with ‘Charles the Martyr’ to see that there was something to be said against the 

ig-England to come; and a realization of the fact that Cromwell was necessary to 
destroy what was rotten need not imply sympathies for his Irish settlement. If Mr. 
Berlin wished to make this point, I would simply say that every historical period has 
its tasks, and that in some periods it is most essential to discern what is rotten from 
what is the starting point for further developments. 
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developments which will be the subject of later volumes had some foundations 
in the very first period. It should, however, not be taken as an anticipation 
of the process in which these trends became predominant. There is a number 
of basic characteristics of Soviet society which the author has rightly derived 
from this earliest period and indeed from the principles underlying the revolu- 
tion. In connection with the ‘basic rights’ granted to citizens in the Declara- 
tion of Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People (January aad the author 
writes: 

The freedom of the worker was to be asserted, not against the state, but through 
the action of the state. What the constitution provided was the promise and guaran- 
tee of this action. The notion of an antithesis between individual and state was the 
natural assumption of a class society. The interest of the individual worker was the 


interest of the working class as a whole; it would have been illogical and incongruous 
to set him in opposition to the workers’ state (p. 142). 


Professor Carr rightly emphasizes that the necessity for centralization and 
for the growth of a leading oligarchy is implied in the very essence of any 
party and that the specific conditions of the Russian revolution have only 
added another, more distinctive feature: 


The association between party and state directly involved the party in every 
national crisis, and transformed every call for national unity and national leadership 
into a call for party unity and loyalty to the party leader (p. 186). 


All this has to be stated again and again because so much of the existing 
literature on the U.S.S.R. is motivated by disappointment (partly of Western 
liberals and partly of Russian factions which failed to rally under their banners 
the enormous potential of centralized loyalties) in the Russian revolution 
because it has developed according to its own standards and not according 
to the liberal traditions of the eighteenth and nineteenth century. 


Given the composition of the party and the turbulent conditions into which it 
was plunged within a few months of its revolutionary triumph, its evolution was 
inevitable. In the struggle latent in the term ‘democratic centralism’ — the struggle 
between the flow of authority from the periphery to the centre and the imposition 
of discipline by the centre on the periphery, between democracy and efficiency - 
the second was bound to emerge as the predominant factor. So long as Lenin 
firmly held the reins, the two forces could be reconciled and run in double harness; 
and he himself was always yo of those who tried to draw a contrast between 
authority ‘from above’ and ‘from below’. But the increasing ascendancy of Lenin’s 
outstanding and self-confident personality in the critical years through which the 
new régime had to pass justified the tradition of strong leadership and helped to 
establish the need for it. Other forces were also at work. The strongest of all was 
the oppressive weight of the whole tradition of Russian administration and of the 
Russian social structure. Beyond question Lenin desired in principle, and even 
strove in practice, to initiate the rank and file of the party, and subsequently of the 
proletariat, into active participation in the affairs of the party and of the nation; and 
when he spoke, as he did on many occasions in his later years, of the ‘backwardness’ 
and ‘lack of culture’ of the Russian people, he was thinking in part of his failure to 
realize this dream. It was likely to take more than one generation to make any serious 
impression on so deep-seated a tradition of administrative direction from above. 
Nor did the Russian Communist Party differ as much in this respect as is sometimes 
supposed from political parties in other countries where controversial issues are 
fought out, and the party line determined, by a narrow circle of leaders rather than 
by any effective consultation of the rank and file (pp. 191-2). 


Such statements could be made equally well in this first volume or in the 
conclusions in the last volume of the work because they reflect the basic law 
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under which Bolshevism has entered the historical stage. But unless we 
believe in some inherent dynamics of power, the development of the Bolshevik 
Party and state cannot be understood except in connection with the conditions 
of its growth. However legitimate the reasons for letting the presentation of 
political institutions precede that of economics in this introductory stage, 
Professor Carr’s treatment of the attempts to approach non-Party intellectuals 
(pp. 177-9), of the strengthening of internal Party discipline (pp. 200-2) and 
of the first purges (pp. 205-7)* gives insufficient weight to a basic element in 
the setting: the introduction of the N.E.P. and the Party’s ideas on the possible 
implications of this step. In this connection general issues of periodization 
arise. 

Most of the present Soviet authors (with a tendency to emphasize con- — 
tinuity) and some Western authors (with a tendency to emphasize the element 
of coercion and ruthlessness in the present Soviet system) are inclined 
to assert the continuity between War Communism and the subsequent 
stages of Soviet development. The opposite theory that the N.E.P. repre- 
sented a breakdown of the earlier Soviet policies was popular in the West at 
the time but can no longer be seriously upheld. A number of Western 
authors (including the present reviewer) interpret the N.E.P. as a continuation 
of the policies of the period of the establishment of the Soviet regime as 
characterized, for example, in Lenin’s Will the Bolsheviks Retain State Power?; 
they are inclined to interpret the policies of War Communism as a deforma- 
tion of the original pattern caused by unavoidable but transitional circum- 
stances. 

In any study of specific institutions of Soviet society such as law or economic 
organization, a continuous stream of evidence will be found leading from the 
early days of N.E.P. up to the present, while the whole preceding period may 
serve as a kind of pre-history which supplies some interesting clues to later 
developments. A case can therefore be made for starting the study of con- 
temporary institutions (as distinct from their origins) with the introduction 
of the N.E.P. or with the early summer of 1922, the time of Lenin’s slogan 
‘it is time to stop the retreat!’, when the whole extent of the concessions 
necessary to set the economic machinery working again became evident. The 
obvious continuity of Party and state can be shown by an introductory volume 
as Professor Carr has done in his work. 

Such an approach to the subject would still start from the current periodiza- 
tion according to the basic economic policies. Professor Carr, however, 
groups his material, not in accordance with economic changes but with two 
events — Stalin’s appointment as secretary general, and Lenin’s first stroke — 
which ‘marked an epoch in the history of the party’ (p. 213). It is true that 


5 As regards this last point, I would suggest that the method applied involves a 
mistaken emphasis. Certainly the need for purges of careerists, etc., was implied in the 
very conception of a Bolshevik Party and was properly expressed in the early docu- 
ments quoted by Professor Carr; but this was something very different from the events 
of 1921-22 described by him on p. 207, which can hardly be understood except as the 
Party’s reaction to the revival of capitalism by the N.E.P. on the assumption that the 
N.E.P. implied a danger of the Party being transformed into a potential instrument for 
the restoration of capitalism. 
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these events coincided with the second of the dates suggested above for a 
starting point in the history of the N.E.P. (as distinct from its actual inaugura- 
tion). But Professor Carr has not acted upon this consideration and the 
second instalment of the whole project (the first part of the actual history, as 
distinct from the introductory chapter) will be entitled The Struggle for 
Power, 1923-28. It remains to be seen how far the danger of explaining 
economic events by factional struggles instead of explaining the outcome of 
the factional struggle by the objective conditions of the country, can be avoided 
in such an approach and whether it can avoid reaching an impasse in 1928 
when the open factional struggle and the flow of evidence caused by it cease. 

This is not a mere issue of priorities between politics and economics; it 
concerns the understanding of the internal development of the basic political 
institution. On p. 213 Professor Carr states that ‘as the party, by destroying 
its rivals, had seemed to absorb the state, so the state now absorbed the 
Party irto itself’. On pp. 231-2 he describes the dispute between Zinoviev 
and Stalin on the question whether the Party should rule directly or through 
a system of ‘transmission belts’ — mass organizations dominated by it — as 
being of secondary importance since the basic fact, the direction of every form 
of public activity by the Party, was undisputed. It is precisely such ‘details’ 
and the role which they were bound to play under the conditions of N.E.P. 
which appear to me to be the channels through which sociological changes 
take place. These details are perhaps more important than the question of 
under which conditions certain persons were bound to play the parts of the 
‘ins’ or the ‘outs’. 

The relation of Bolshevism to its Marxist ancestry is described in the state- 
ment that: 


The teaching of Marx, from the Communist Manifesto onwards, contained both 
evolutionary or scientific or objective elements and revolutionary or propagandist 
or subjective elements. Marxism was at one ard the same time a statement of the 
laws of social and economic development and an exhortation to resort both to non- 
violent and to violent action in order to further the fulfilment of those laws (pp. 37-8). 


The second juxtaposition appears to me to be more correct than the first 
one: for Marxism revolution is an object — indeed, the main object — of 
analysis: on the other hand, maximum emphasis on the fact that men are 
consciously making history does not exclude, and may indeed be a preliminary 
condition, for transforming society gradualistically.* In Marx’s days the 
appearance of ambiguity could have occurred because the normal develop- 
ment of capitalism and the workers’ sectional organization opposing it, which 
was expected to create the preliminary conditions of revolution, was supposed 


_* This point has recently been made by Stalin; in his first article in the linguistics 
discussion he combines maximum emphasis on the ‘subjective’ element (i.e. the 
shaping of Soviet conditions by the Party’s conscious action), with the assertion that 
precisely for this reason a gradualist manner of development is possible and indeed 
typical for the Soviet state (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, No. 3, p. 246). There is an 
obvious ideological element in this limitation of gradualism to the Soviet regime; it 
may be asked whether the ‘elemental’ form of development (including ‘spontaneous’ 
growth of trade unions, etc., as well as ‘spontaneous’ revolutions) does not correspond 
to a more primitive stage of capitalist society (see my Marx, His Time and Ours. 
(London, 1950), pp. 98-9, 259-61). 
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to proceed in an elemental way, according to the laws of classical political 
economy; Marx’ considered that the short revolutionary episodes formed those 
occasions where the ‘subjective consciousness’ should become active. The 
difference between Marx and Lenin was one of time and place, not one of 
attitude: as Lenin built his party of ‘professional revolutionaries’ in opposition 
to the advocates of ‘spontaneous’ economic organization of the workers and 
to the theory that the Russian revolution would automatically proceed accord- 
ing to a supposedly Marxist historical scheme, he had to emphasize the 
subjective element in Marx: 

If theory and practice were one, theory had meaning only in so far as it found 
expression in the practice of a particular time and place. Lenin, quoting Marx’s 
famous Theses on Feuerbach, compared the Mensheviks with those philosophers 
who merely ‘interpreted the world differently’. The Bolsheviks, like good Marxists. 
sought to change it (p. 38). 

Professor Carr states that ‘an interpretation of Marxism which supposed 
that the successive stages of revolution elsewhere in the world would conform 
exactly to a pattern established in Western Europe was deterministic and 
therefore false’ (p. 41). A great deal depends here on what is meant by 
‘determinism’. If it means that history makes itself, through blind tools 
which go through certain conventional procedures on its stage, Professor 
Carr’s denunciation of determinism is obviously correct. But a few lines later 
he explains, in one of the most stimulating statements of his book, how human 
actions were actually determined, with the result, however, that causal ex- 
planation of history excludes its mechanical repetition: 

In Russia, if the Mensheviks could have had their way, the bankruptcy of the 
German revolution in 1848 would have been matched by the bankruptcy of 1905. 
Nor was this merely because the German bourgeoisie of 1848 and the Russian 
bourgeoisie of 1905 were too weak and undeveloped to achieve their own revolu- 
tionary ambitions. That they were weak was undeniable. But a more significant 
cause of their hesitancy was that they were already conscious of the growing menace 
to themselves of an eventual proletarian revolution. One reason why history so 
rarely repeats itself is that the dramatis personae at the second performance have 
prior knowledge of the dénouement. The Marxist scheme of revolution required the 
bourgeoisie to overthrow the feudal order as a prelude to its own overthrow by the 

roletariat. The weakness of the scheme was that, once it had penetrated the 
urgeois consciousness, it could no longer be carried out. Once bourgeois demo- 


cracy was recognized as a stepping-stone to socialism, it could be brought into being 
only by those who believed also in socialism (pp. 41-2). 


Thus the aims of Marxism were realized, not in the countries of its origin 
but where a nascent and immature capitalism easily succumbed to the first 
revolutionary onslaught. 


The economic consequences of this departure from the preconceived plan were 
Hage the young revolutionary government, instead of being able to take over 

e efficient industrial organization and trained man-power of a fully developed 
capitalism, was compelled to rely, for the building of the socialist order, on the 
inadequate resources of a backward country, so that the new socialism had to bear 
the handicap and the reproach of being a régime of scarcity and not, as Marxists 
had always expected, a régime of abundance. The political consequences were not 
less embarrassing: the new repositories of political power were a proletariat innocent 


* As distinct even from later left wingers such as Rosa Luxemburg who, under the 
influence of the Menshevik argument against the Bolsheviks, emphasized the ‘spon- 
taneous’ element even in revolution. 
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of the political training and experience which are acquired under a bourgeois con- 
stitution from the exercise of universal suffrage and from association in trade unions 
and workers’ organizations, and a peasantry mainly illiterate and almost wholly 
devoid of political consciousness. The difficulties of this situation, and the dis- 
appointments resulting from it, were attributed by the Mensheviks to the wilful 
slsnduiaenia by the Bolsheviks of the Marxist scheme of revolution. But that 

scheme was bound to break down when the proletarian revolution occurred in the 

most backward of capitalist countries (p. 44). 

Again, this realization in a group of countries other than those originally 
envisaged, has certain implications as regards the system established and its 
conformity or otherwise with the ideas or utopias which inspired the founders, 
It is a question of terminology whether this should be described as a break- 
down, especially if, as in this case, it is possible to derive the corrections from 
the basic theoretical content of the original system.* The point is not whether 
Marx the theorist was vindicated at the expense of Marx the humanitarian 
and whether, as the Bolsheviks naturally expect, even Marx the humanitarian 
will ultimately get his due. The question confronting us in any evaluation 
of the Russian revolution is not its conformity with utopia but its comparison 
with the alternatives possible at the given time and place. In his evaluation 
of the results of the Bolshevik policy of ‘self-determination’, Professor Carr 
writes that the postulate of the ‘voluntary union’ of nations under socialism 

rested on Lenin’s firm personal conviction that, under socialism, the element of 

coercion would disappear from government and be replaced by voluntary acceptance 
of administrative rules. Whatever the ultimate philosophical validity of this concep- 
tion, it must be said that it was not realized in the period of history under considera- 
tion, during which the principles of coercion and voluntary acceptance continued to 
exist side by side — as at other periods, in varying proportions — in all processes of 
government. What could be said in favour of the Bolshevik nationalities policy was 
not that it could be carried into effect without the use of force: manifestly it could 
not, though it perhaps enabled order to be established in Russia with less application 
of direct force than would have been required on any other hypothesis, and to this 
extent implied a larger element of voluntary acceptance than any other policy could 
conceivably have done. What could be said in its favour was that the bourgeois 
theory of self-determination had by 1919 reached an impasse from which no escape 
was possible; that the capitalist order, in the form which it had assumed of a division 
of labour between advanced or industrial nations and backward or colonial nations, 
had rendered real equality between nations unattainable; and that the conception of 
reunion in a socialist order between really and not merely formally equal nations 
was a bold and imaginative attempt to break the deadlock. The importance of the 
policy lay in the steps taken to establish equality by obliterating the division between 

industrial and agricultural nations (pp. 378-9). 

These few quotations may suffice to give the non-specialist reader an im- 
pression of the breadth of the perspectives opened by this book. I have not 
discussed details of the historical record for the specialist because I cannot 
imagine a serious specialist who would not read it thoroughly and compare 
Professor Carr’s conclusions with his own results. The problems raised by 
the author’s methodological approach, only a few of which I have hinted at 
above, will emerge when the further volumes of his work become available. 
What is evident already now is the fundamental importance of this work, 
which will raise the study of the subject to a higher level. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 


* Cf. Marx, His Time and Ours, chap. x11, Section a. 
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FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
ASPECTS OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The letters to the Editor summarized below touch on various questions 
regarding the relationship between the individual and the community in 
the U.S.S.R. 

The collection of letters surveyed under the heading ‘Reflections of a 
Doctor’ concentrates on the duties of the individual, in this case the doctor: 
in his capacity as a doctor he must be competent and conscientious. But he 
is not only a member of a profession; he is, above all, a member of Soviet 
society, and as such he must treat his patient as a fellow-member of that 
society, and not as a specimen, of interest to him only from the medical point 
of view. 

Private practice is, on the whole, condemned as ‘speculation in human 
suffering’. It has never been illegal in the U.S.S.R. for a doctor to have a 
private practice, but it is hoped that this will disappear as the state medical 
service improves, 

The two individual letters deal with the relation between man and woman. 
In both the man is criticized for his conduct, but here the stress is laid on the 
responsibility of the community towards the individual in matters which can- 
not be provided for by law. Letters of this kind and the accusations made 
in them are meant to be followed up both by the editors and by the people 
who will come into contact with the persons mentioned in these letters. In 
the first of the two individual letters the editors give added point to its 
publication by reproducing the man’s photograph and address. In another 
instance where a father had consistently ill-treated his wife and children 
(Literaturnaya Gazeta, 62/1950 ‘A Family Matter’) the editors not only 
published his name, address and place of work but actually visited him and 
his family.* 

The second letter raises the question of how far the community should 
interfere in what appears at first sight to be the private life of two of its 
members. It infers that the community among which the couple live should 
at least attempt to restore harmony. In this case the Party is interested in the 
matter since Nadya Popova has been a Party worker. Her unhappiness has 
been caused, not by some petty quarrel between her and her husband, but 
by the latter’s attitude towards the position of the married woman, his work 
and the community in general. The writer of the letter, and presumably the 
editors of Molodoi Bolshevik, who published it, see the problem not merely 
as one of reconciling a husband and a wife who have fallen out with one 
another, but of helping a member of the community to change his outlook 
and thus make it possible for both him and his wife to play their full part in 
the life of the community. 


1 For another example of similar action taken by the editors as a result of a letter 
sent to them, see Literaturnaya Gazeta 59/1950 ‘Heartlessness’. A translation of this 
can be found in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, October 21st, 1950. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A DOCTOR 


(Literaturnaya Gazeta 81/1950) 

Literaturnaya Gazeta 52/1950 published an article by a Dr. Derzhavets, 
entitled ‘Reflections of a Doctor’. This was followed (Lit. Gaz. 65/1950) by 
extracts from speeches made by medical workers in Podolsk in a discussion 
on that article. The editors are here publishing a survey of the many letters 
which they received on the questions raised by Dr. Derzhavets. 

The letters were written by people from all walks of life and this is stated 
to be quite natural since ‘the Soviet doctor has a place of honour and responsi- 
bility in the ranks of the builders of communism: man’s health is entrusted 
to him’. 

The doctor, however, is not required only to be professionally competent 


and conscientious in his work; his character too is of the greatest importance. 


Many of the letters emphasize the importance of the doctor’s personality. 
I. Korshunov writes: 

‘Iam 24... 1 worked as a blacksmith. Then I fell seriously ill. In one 
hospital they assured me that I would make a quick and complete recovery 
and I lived in this assurance. In another hospital they managed to deprive 
me of this conviction and I began to feel worse. This is why I think that it 
is most important that a doctor should have not only the ability to cure the 
patient of the illness itself, but also of gloomy thoughts about it. The doctor 
must be a bolshevik in the full sense of the word.’ 

Many of the letters object to the term ‘defective’ work which Dr. Der- 
zhavets uses to describe mistakes made through negligence. ‘Can the work of 
a doctor-bureaucrat who, without having examined the patient, lays him on 
the operating table and performs an unnecessary operation, be called “‘de- 
fective”? ... It is a crime or a mistake.’ A mistake due to negligence, such as 
‘the spreading of infection in the hospital, is not a “defect’”’ but a crime which 
cannot remain unpunished and which should be regarded in the same way 
as, for example, the giving of a fatal dose of medicine’. 

In discussing the mistakes made by doctors many letters criticize the way 
in which doctors are trained. S. Rozenkrantz, a doctor in a Kiev hospital, 
complains that ‘in many of the institutes students in their fifth or even their 
sixth year are not given the opportunity to perform by themselves even the 
simplest operations . . . Every qualified doctor can and should teach two 
students how to perform urgent operations in their own special field’. 

Another doctor, S. Mostova, considers that not enough attention is paid, 


_in the training of doctors, to the human qualities they should possess. ‘Now 


and again our students see cold professionalism in some of the hospitals. 
And... hence the vicious term “an interesting patient” and the vicious tenet 
“pity harms the patient”.’ She suggests that all medical students should, on 
qualifying, take a doctor’s oath. 

The question of the doctor’s moral duties is closely linked with that of 
private practices. The overwhelming majority of the letters dealing with this 
point condemn private practices ‘as speculation in human suffering, as a 
survival incompatible with the Soviet doctor-humanist’. N. Petrov writes of 
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his reactions on seeing a door with a plate ‘Dr. I. P. Shein’. ‘In our day this 
is just as strange as, for instance, a notice with “Messrs. V. O. Prokurov & 
Co.” would be.’ 

The same attitude is shown in another letter. ‘The worker, the kolkhoznik 
and the engineer don’t engage in a “private practice”; they make inventions, 
raise output, economize materials, and they do all this, not for gain, but for 
the good of the country. And this is called a socialist attitude to labour. But 
is it possible to speak of a socialist attitude to labour in the case of the doctor 
with a private practice who works in order to fill his pocket!’ 

The editors received only one letter defending private practices. The 
author of this letter argued that those who condemn private practices did so 
only out of envy and because they disliked the idea of money passing between 
patient and doctor. He also made the assertion that since the doctor with a 
private practice paid extra income tax, he thereby benefited the state. “The 
doctor who is besieged by paying patients in spite of the wide and universal 
organization of free medical aid, deserves to be called an outstanding worker, 
an innovator, an artist in the best sense of the word.’ 

Many of the letters in which private practices were discussed, were really 
criticizing the state of affairs in some of the hospitals. Apparently it is not 
always possible to obtain attention in the polyclinic within a reasonable period 
of time, but this is by no means entirely the fault of the doctor. Seven to 
eight minutes are allotted to him for each patient. ‘And in that time he must 
call out the patient, talk with him, examine him, fill up his history, write a 
prescription, wash his hands, etc. . . . That is why even the most sympathetic 
and conscientious people can prove to be careless doctors.’ V. Ozerskaya has 
described her own experience in a polyclinic. ‘When she developed kidney 
trouble she put her name down to see a specialist in the Moscow polyclinic 
no. 56. But she had to wait her turn for many days and she was obliged to 
go to a private doctor.’ When her turn came in the polyclinic she had already 
been cured. “When they [the doctors] are able to give sufficient attention to 
each patient, the problem of private practice will disappear of its own accord.’ 


THE CASE CAN BE BROUGHT TO THE BAR! 


(Letter to the Editor, Rabotnitsa (The Working Woman) 8/1950) 


In 1946 Nina Shcherbina married Ivan Ustinov, a student at a flying 
school. The marriage had to remain unregistered since it was apparently 
impossible for Ustinov to enter into a registered marriage while he was a 
student. He promised, however, that he would register the marriage as soon 
as he finished his training and so Shcherbina regarded herself as married.* 

A few months later the school moved to another town. Three months after 
Ustinov’s departure Shcherbina had a child. Ustinov did not give her any 
financial help, explaining that he would be unable to do so until he finished 


® Under the law of 1944 concerning marriage, only a registered marriage is re 
as legal; a mother no longer has the right to alimony for a child from an unregistered 
marriage, but the state grants her an allowance of 100 rubles a month. This amount 
was reduced to 50 rubles at the currency reform of 1947. 
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his training. Eventually Ustinov became a pilot and informed Shcherbina 
that it would not now be long before they were united and their marriage 
registered. He wrote: ‘If I can get leave I will come to fetch you, otherwise 
I shall ask you to come and join me here.’ He told her to wait for another 
letter. When it eventually arrived it contained the following sentence: ‘Our 
meeting will not take place; I have married again and I no longer need you 
or the child.’ Ustinov did not disclose his address and Shcherbina set out to 
trace him. After three months he was found. He thereupon wrote to her 
that he did not mean what he had said in his last letter and that he had not 
married at all; he asked her forgiveness and promised to come for her as soon 
as he had leave. Ustinov did not come during his leave. He sent 400 rubles 
and told her to leave work and to be prepared to join him. Shcherbina left 
her work, awaiting a final letter from Ustinov. Instead she received the fol- 
lowing telegram: ‘Forget everything. I have married. Look for someone else.’ 

Shcherbina complains that, while he now lives happily with his new wife, 
she does not receive any financial aid from the father of her child. There is 
no legal obligation on him to pay alimony since the marriage was not registered. 
She has been told that her case cannot be brought to the bar but nevertheless, 
she is sure that Ustinov will be brought to justice. ‘There is another court, 
no less just and powerful — the court of our Soviet public.’ It has no legal 
powers to force Ustinov to pay alimony, but it can exert moral pressure on 
him to make regular payments to her for her child. ‘It can tell Ustinov that 
in the Soviet Union one cannot make a laughing-stock of one’s family under 
the cover of an unregistered marriage.’ 

(In the first column of the page appears a photograph of Ustinov signed: 
“To Volodya [his son’s name] and Nina from their father and husband.’ In 
the opposite column the editors have published a photograph of the actual 
telegram with the message: ‘Forget everything; I have married. Look for 
someone else.’ His address is, of course, on the telegram as well.) 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


(Letter to the Editor, Molodoi Bolshevik 20/1950) 


On New Year’s Eve the komsomols were celebrating the opening of their 
new house. The flats and single rooms were given to the married couples, 
among them the Popovs. Nadya Popova had been awarded the room for her 
work in the construction of this house and for her activity with the komsomols. 
in the factory. She had been elected their komsorg.* 

Nadya’s husband, Petr, was still in the forces. His letters showed great 
interest in her work: he liked her for her energy and was proud that she had 
been chosen komsorg. Nadya was at home among the komsomols, she was 
happy in her work and she was looking forward to an even richer life when 
her husband returned. She never stopped to think how she would divide her 
time between her work and her home; she was certain that there would be 
enough time for both. 


8 komsorg: abbreviation from komsomolsky organizator (Young Communist League 
organizer). 
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Shortly before her husband’s return the Party Committee asked Nadya to 
leave her post as komsorg and to become the instructor at the young workers’ 
hostel, a post involving great responsibility. 

At last Petr returned — ‘a broad-shouldered sailor with a medal of the 
Red Star on his chest’. He started work at the same factory as Nadya. His 
working day was over at 5 o’clock and he would hurry home anxious, after 
such long separation from Nadya, not to be away from her any more than 
was necessary. But Nadya could not stay at home every evening. She often 
went to the hostel, and at first her husband used to come with her. He was 
received as an honoured guest, but somehow he did not make friends. He 
seemed to keep aloof from everyone else. He explained to Nadya ‘I must 
first have a good look around here and then I shall decide when I can show 
myself to the best advantage.’ Nadya did not like his attitude to the com- 
munity. Petr was far more interested in the furniture for their room than in 
anything that was happening in the factory. She could not understand him 
at all when he talked about it ‘being time for them both to settle down’ and 
to stop ‘chasing around’. She decided not to argue with him for fear of 
causing a quarrel, hoping that he would eventually come to see her point 
of view. 

But time only sharpened their difference. Petr did not join in fully into 
the life of the community, and wanted Nadya to stand aside with him: 

‘Why are you always hurrying as if you had to catch a train? . . . You are 
always dying to go to work, you never spend an hour quietly sitting at home, 
you are always busy with something . . . Either you are hurrying to finish a 
book, or you are afraid that you’ll be late for a lecture. . 

‘We are married people now . . . You just want to keep in with your kom- 
somols. What do you want with them? They have their life and you have 
yours. Let someone else look to social matters; you have your husband, your 
room — your family to look after.’ 

Nadya tried to argue with her husband and to show him that he was wrong. 
But their relations only deteriorated still further. Petr was now ready to re- 
proach her for the very things which he had praised in her before. He himself 
rested on his war-time laurels and expected everyone to be proud of him, 
but nobody took any interest in him any longer. 

Nadya thought of going to his workmates with her troubles but she was 
afraid that her husband would find out. She was torn between the fear of 
losing her husband by taking some false step, and her duty as a komsomol. 
Knowing that Petr was not interested in her work she no longer talked to him 
about it. But that did not improve matters either. One day he said to her: 

‘I don’t like the way you are living. You must find yourself some other 
work, something more regular, and see that it is in the first shift. Do you 
understand? Go to the Committee and tell them that your work doesn’t suit 
you; ask them to find you something quieter; tell them that you are a married 
woman now. 

. .. If you don’t find yourself other work, you shan’t work at all... .’ 

Finally Nadya, realizing that she was unable to persuade her husband by 
herself, turned to the Committee for help. She thought that, perhaps, they 
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might go home with her, that they would show her husband that he was in 
the wrong. 

The Party secretary realized that he should speak with Petr. But he was 
too busy with other, more impertant matters. ‘For it is really not the most 
important part of the Committee’s work to reconcile husbands with their 
wives and to read them a lesson on the rules of family life.’ 

Nadya began to regard her work as the cause of her quarrels with her 
husband, and she felt she could no longer continue in this way. ‘After all, 
whatever he is like, he is my husband, I love him and couldn’t live without 
him.’ 

She asked to be transferred from her post at the hostel to the statistical 
office (uchyotnitsy). The deputy secretary of the Committee, Alimanov, was 
sorry for her but did not know what to do. He hesitated for some time 
whether he should allow her to give in to her husband, but he was afraid of 
the consequences for her if she did not do as her husband wished, and 
reluctantly let her go. 

Nadya now finished work every day at 5 o’clock. Her relations with Petr 
improved as he found that his wife was free every evening to do with him 
whatever he suggested. Nadya grew much quieter and Petr thought that 
his wife was at last beginning to settle down. Her place in the hostel had been 
taken by Zina Kuznetsova, a mother of two children. Zina’s husband, an 
artist, worked during the day, while she worked in the evenings. This 
arrangement worked quite smoothly and Petr had no idea how greatly Nadya 
envied the Kuznetsovs, but then Petr was not interested in Nadya’s opinions 
on the subject. 

The letter ends with a description of Alimanov and Kuznetsova discussing 
the Popovs: 

Alimanov sighs: ‘Nadya Popova’s life has somehow turned out unsuccessful. 
But who is to blame for that? If all people knew how to live like . . . Zina 
Kuznetsova! . . . But once some of them are married they only remain kom- 
somols on paper. What happens to their feeling of human pride, their honour 
as a komsomol? Why is it that their personal life becomes more important 
to them than anything else? 

‘Is it really impossible to prove to them that friendship and love bring 
people still closer to each other in everything, in their thoughts and their 
plans for their life? It should really be easier for two together: they can see 
further, the road before them is clearer, if only they will go shoulder to 
shoulder!’ 

Kuznetsova agrees with him and concludes: ‘You ask “‘is it really impossible 
to prove it to them?” But I would like to ask: “‘Have we really tried?” ’ 
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SETTING NEW OUTPUT NORMS IN SOVIET INDUSTRY 


INTRODUCTORY Note: In the U.S.S.R. as elsewhere, the economy is a com- 
plex whole. Every enterprise has its external connections and responsibilities. 
Similar enterprises are horizontally knitted together as an industry, and differ- 
ent enterprises are vertically related as links of one process of production. 
Relationships between enterprises in any economic system can be visualized 
and expressed in price terms or in real terms; in other words, they may be 
linked up in markets, or in a technical scheme. 

For reasons that we cannot discuss here, the Soviet government places far 
more emphasis on the technical scheme. The overall annual plan is the rational 
summing-up of all these technical relationships as an organic whole. The plan 
is supported by various balance charts, each of which takes up a certain item 
of resources or equipment as the pivot, and then traces its outlay and inflow 
within a definite period throughout the relevant enterprises. Through these 
balance charts, the plan takes care of the allocation of resources, and ensures 
an adequate effective demand. These cover mostly what we may call the 
inter-enterprise relationships. 

But the balance chart can be drawn up only if the data from enterprises are 
available. In other words, the directors of enterprises should be able to tell 
how much, and what kind of, output they can provide, and for providing it, 
how much, and what kind of, resources they must receive. A certain know- 
ledge about the relationship between input and output for each enterprise is 
necessary in order to supply the missing links in the calculations and only 
when these are obtained can the plan which covers the entire field of produc- 
tion became a really workable one. Such relationships are called technical 
coefficients in the Western world, norms in the U.S.S.R. They refer to the 
same fact, but the purpose and the approach concerning them are different. 

The article summarized below was published in Voprosy Ekonomiki ‘for 
discussion’. It mentions the importance of technical norms for the planning 
work, but does not pursue this aspect of the subject, being mainly concerned 
with another, no less important, side of the matter. 

It is to the administrative aspect that the author’s attention has been 
directed. In western terminology, he gives some hints on the question of how 
to obtain and utilise internal and external economies of the enterprise and he 
believes that a ‘progressive norm’ is useful and necessary for this purpose. In 
Western countries enterprises may operate more economically by selling 
dearer and buying cheaper, but this must be ruled out in the Soviet economic 
system, which rests on real quantities, not price. Therefore it is mainly the 
technical economies in the physical sense that the article discusses. 

We must also distinguish between the Western theory and the Western 
practice. The theorists, i.e. the economists, sometimes simplify their work by 
making the assumption that the technical coefficients are fixed (in the econom- 
ists’ terminology, the production function is assumed to be linear and homo- 
geneous), and they may thus brush the entire problem aside. Soviet econom- 
ists (and Soviet opinion generally) find it impossible to assume that the norms 
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might go home with her, that they would show her husband that he was in 
the wrong. 

The Party secretary realized that he should speak with Petr. But he was 
too busy with other, more important matters. ‘For it is really not the most 
important part of the Committee’s work to reconcile husbands with their 
wives and to read them a lesson on the rules of family life.’ 

Nadya began to regard her work as the cause of her quarrels with her 
husband, and she felt she could no longer continue in this way. ‘After all, 
whatever he is like, he is my husband, I love him and couldn’t live without 
him.’ 

She asked to be transferred from her post at the hostel to the statistical 
office (uchyotnitsy). The deputy secretary of the Committee, Alimanov, was 
sorry for her but did not know what to do. He hesitated for some time 
whether he should allow her to give in to her husband, but he was afraid of 
the consequences for her if she did not do as her husband wished, and 
reluctantly let her go. 

Nadya now finished work every day at 5 o’clock. Her relations with Petr 
improved as he found that his wife was free every evening to do with him 
whatever he suggested. Nadya grew much quieter and Petr thought that 
his wife was at last beginning to settle down. Her place in the hostel had been 
taken by Zina Kuznetsova, a mother of two children. Zina’s husband, an 
artist, worked during the day, while she worked in the evenings. This 
arrangement worked quite smoothly and Petr had no idea how greatly Nadya 
envied the Kuznetsovs, but then Petr was not interested in Nadya’s opinions 
on the subject. 

The letter ends with a description of Alimanov and Kuznetsova discussing 
the Popovs: 

Alimanov sighs: ‘Nadya Popova’s life has somehow turned out unsuccessful. 
But who is to blame for that? If all people knew how to live like . . . Zina 
Kuznetsova! . . . But once some of them are married they only remain kom- 
somols on paper. What happens to their feeling of human pride, their honour 
as a komsomol? Why is it that their personal life becomes more important 
to them than anything else? 

‘Is it really impossible to prove to them that friendship and love bring 
people still closer to each other in everything, in their thoughts and their 
plans for their life? It should really be easier for two together: they can see 
further, the road before them is clearer, if only they will go shoulder to 
shoulder!’ 

Kuznetsova agrees with him and concludes: ‘You ask “‘is it really impossible 
to prove it to them?” But I would like to ask: “Have we really tried?” ’ 
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InTRoDuUcTOoRY Note: In the U.S.S.R. as elsewhere, the economy is a com- 
plex whole. Every enterprise has its external connections and responsibilities. 
Similar enterprises are horizontally knitted together as an industry, and differ- 
ent enterprises are vertically related as links of one process of production. 
Relationships between enterprises in any economic system can be visualized 
and expressed in price terms or in real terms; in other words, they may be 
linked up in markets, or in a technical scheme. 

For reasons that we cannot discuss here, the Soviet government places far 
more emphasis on the technical scheme. The overall annual plan is the rational 
summing-up of all these technical relationships as an organic whole. The plan 
is supported by various balance charts, each of which takes up a certain item 
of resources or equipment as the pivot, and then traces its outlay and inflow 
within a definite period throughout the relevant enterprises. Through these 
balance charts, the plan takes care of the allocation of resources, and ensures 
an adequate effective demand. These cover mostly what we may call the 
inter-enterprise relationships. 

But the balance chart can be drawn up only if the data from enterprises are 
available. In other words, the directors of enterprises should be able to tell 
how much, and what kind of, output they can provide, and for providing it, 
how much, and what kind of, resources they must receive. A certain know- 
ledge about the relationship between input and output for each enterprise is 
necessary in order to supply the missing links in the calculations and only 
when these are obtained can the plan which covers the entire field of produc- 
tion became a really workable one. Such relationships are called technical 
coefficients in the Western world, norms in the U.S.S.R. They refer to the 
same fact, but the purpose and the approach concerning them are different. 

The article summarized below was published in Voprosy Ekonomiki ‘for 
discussion’. It mentions the importance of technical norms for the planning 
work, but does not pursue this aspect of the subject, being mainly concerned 
with another, no less important, side of the matter. 

It is to the administrative aspect that the author’s attention has been 
directed. In western terminology, he gives some hints on the question of how 
to obtain and utilise internal and external economies of the enterprise and he 
believes that a ‘progressive norm’ is useful and necessary for this purpose. In 
Western countries enterprises may operate more economically by selling 
dearer and buying cheaper, but this must be ruled out in the Soviet economic 
system, which rests on real quantities, not price. Therefore it is mainly the 
technical economies in the physical sense that the article discusses. 

We must also distinguish between the Western theory and the Western 
practice. The theorists, i.e. the economists, sometimes simplify their work by 
making the assumption that the technical coefficients are fixed (in the econom- 
ists’ terminology, the production function is assumed to be linear and homo- 
geneous), and they may thus brush the entire problem aside. Soviet econom- 
ists (and Soviet opinion generally) find it impossible to assume that the norms 
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are fixed and cannot be further improved. It would be unfair to seek in 
Western economic thought for light on the problem with which we are here 
concerned, for the method of analysis used by Western economists takes the 
technical coefficients as automatically determined. It is assumed that there is 
a maximum condition which defines the most satisfactory relationship between 
quantities and prices of all inputs and outputs of an enterprise. Therefore, 
the most satisfactory technical coefficient that an enterprise can achieve is 
defined by the prices of its output and input together with the teclinical con- 
dition of production inside the enterprise. Some qualitative statements can 
be made by the theory, e.g. if a certain price increases (or decreases), the 
coefficient will shift in a certain direction. But how the enterprise gradually 
reaches that most satisfactory condition and, when something upsets the 
previous maximum, how the enterprise regains another most satisfactory 
condition, are questions that Western economic theory usually considers to be 
outside its competence: such questions are regarded as within the province of 
the entrepreneur, who, it is assumed, constantly provides practical answers on 
purely rational grounds. It is a matter of taste whether technical coefficients 
should be discussed by economists or by engineers or industrialists. But since 
the following article appeared in an economic journal, the Russians would 
appear to regard it as within the economists’ sphere, and this is amply con- 
firmed by the various discussions since the war on the work of their economists. 

In practice, an analogy between a big concern in Western countries and any 
Soviet industry can be quite close in certain respects. The board of directors 
and the Soviet minister are equally ready to improve one section by using the 
experience of other sections, and in the incessant work of comparative 
analysis between different sections, both have found that price calculations 
are sometimes unnecessarily roundabout and sometimes even misleading. The 
administrative side is, in a technical sense, quite similar in both economies. 
But the Western management tends to think of the workers as a whole as an 
opposite entity, the relationships between the two entities being few and 
definite. Hence the approach to the problem of administration by a limited 
number of routes which may not be well co-ordinated. For instance, produc- 
tion engineers set up standards that workers ought to attain, and welfare 
officers look after the morale of workers. Each is working on the basis of his 
own constellation of values, not necessarily in agreement. And both tend to 
forget that workers come to the factory with a will, and that will, if circum- 
stances are favourable, is not necessarily hostile to the management. In the 
U.S.S.R., enterprises work, in principle, for the fulfilment or over-fulfilment 
of a plan; this substitution of a physical (quantitative and qualitative) standard 
for a monetary, distributive residue provides, so far as it goes, a better 
psychological foundation for the management and the workers to realize that 
both are in the same boat. Besides, there is plenty of evidence to show that 
factors outside the enterprise force them both to realize that they are not 
related in this enterprise only, but also in many other ways. On these grounds 
it is easier there for the management to find out more ways to tackle the same 
problem and there is also a more extensive range of solutions supplied from 
both the management and the workers. A more comprehensive approach 
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can be used, and a high degree of overall awareness within the enterprise of its 
problems may be expected. Hence the unfamiliar idea of the management 
mobilising (in the sense of rousing) the workers, and the latter actively raising 
the norms. 

Not all the technically related enterprises of one industry belong to one 
concern in the Western economies. When ownership is split up, price must 
come in as the connecting element, but in the managerial sense there is a 
barrier between them. There is little reason to expect the manager of one 
enterprise to communicate freely all business secrets to others. Sometimes, 
technical or organizational improvements may be open for every enterprise to 
learn from, but they remain quite free to take or leave such improvements. 
Coercion is felt by the enterprise, generally speaking, only when it comes — 
through the market; competition is regarded as the principal agent for 
promoting efficiency. On the other hand, such easy communicability in one 
industry, or even in the economy as a whole, has been taken for granted in the 
U.S.S.R., and it has been further stimulated and reinforced by the entire 
social apparatus. It is considered a serious waste either to hold up an innov- 
ation, or to postpone its application when the postponement is not necessary. 
This point, together with the social, comprehensive approach may be con- 
sidered relevant to an appreciation of the article. They are big problems, but 
the following methodological discussion of ‘progressive norms’ may serve as 
an illustration and a starting point. 

It should be noted that the summarized article does not touch on the effect 
of norm-setting on the workers’ wage, which is a matter of fundamental 
importance, but outside the scope of the author’s immediate purpose. Most 
Soviet industrial workers are paid by progressive piece-rates, which are 
centrally determined (apart from adjustments of detail) in such a way that the 
average earnings planned for each occupation or grade are reached if the norm 
of output is just fulfilled. The economy, in fact as well as in theory, has been 
constantly expanding in peacetime. The larger part of the annual increase of 
the social product is taken by the state for investment and defence. The in- 
crease in production and consumption comes about, for the ‘average worker’, 
in this way: when his output norm is increased the piece-rates are cut, but he 
can soon regain and then to some extent exceed his former money earnings 
and real wages by reaching the new norm with the help of the constantly 
improving technology and organization of industry. It is, of course, only 
insofar as production has increased in the consumer goods industries (and in 
agriculture, where a different system of earnings applies) that real wages have 
risen, (The ‘average worker’ is particularly elusive in the Soviet economy, 
because of the wide differentiation of earnings even within the same occupa- 
tions, due to the steeply progressive piece-rates). 

Another point worth noting is that most of the article is concerned with the 
exposition of general principles, i.e. insistence on a dynamic, concrete and 
purposive approach, as contrasted with a static, abstract and spontaneous one 
which does not actively further social policy. The attitude recommended is, 
in fact, the approach demanded by the Party and to an unknown but certainly 
a considerable extent, actually practiced in many, if not all, spheres of specialist 
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activity. (In fact, the insistence on this approach is one of the major distinctive 
aspects of the U.S.S.R. as a new type of society: the Party intervention in, for 
example, literature, demanding stress on the human qualities of the desired 
tomorrow and not a reflection of the present, is but one instance of it.) Thus 
Tomashpolsky is in this article pushing at an open door, except where he deals 
with the problem of translating the dynamic, concrete and purposive analysis 
of a factory’s work into the specific figures of new production norms. 

The specialist problem in setting new norms, given the general approach 
mentioned above, would appear to consist of two parts: how to translate (a) the 
human factor, and (5) the material factor, into the precise figures of a new 
norm. Every practical economic problem requires to bring both factors into 
attention in order to co-ordinate them in the most satisfactory manner. But 
for a country like Russia where the purposive approach towards such a matter 
is general, one would expect to know how far (a) amounts, in effect, to observ- 
ation and encouragement of new initiatives and developing skill in the workers, 
and how far the human factor is exploited: the whole complex and little- 
known situation of the relation of the industrial workers to the state, in Soviet 
society as a whole and within its factories, is involved in this. On this aspect 
(the human factor) Tomashpolsky gives several examples, but these appear to 
be more an illustration of the fundamental approach, than any guiding prin- 
ciple for bringing the human factor into fruitful operation. The second, 
technical aspect is a simpler matter, and more easily capable of comparison 
with existing practice in Western industry, for it is the human factor and not 
technology that forms the essential difference between the two halves of the 
modern world. The author has touched in his article very little on this aspect. 
He has mentioned a ‘well-known formula’ and, in another place, the necessary 
grouping of production equipment according to types (p. 410). But both 
should imply a state of affairs in which the human factor has been accounted 
for, and in which the material factor has therefore become predominant in the 
problem, so that the use of a mathematical or statistical device becomes 
justified. On this point the author gives no explicit explanation. 


C. L. Wanc 


ON THE METHOD OF DRAWING UP PROGRESSIVE NORMS IN INDUSTRY 


(By P. Tomashpolsky, published for discussion in Voprosy Ekonomiki, 4/1950 
Pp- 37-47: Summary). 

‘Without technical norms, planned economy is impossible. Technical 
norms, moreover, are needed in order to draw the lagging masses up to the 
advanced. Technical norms are a great regulating force, organizing in pro- 
duction the broad masses of the workers round the advanced elements of the 
working class.’ 

The above statement by Stalin has defined the progressive norms, and has 
pointed out the relationship between planning and these norms, and also 
between labour and these norms. The progressive norms are, however, of 
two kinds: the ‘progressive technico-economic norms (for the utilization of 
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equipment and machinery)’ and the ‘technically-based progressive labour 
norms (of time and output)’. Both comprise the foundation of the state plans 
of production and construction. “The economic plans are closely connected 
with the nation-wide socialist competition which is based on the principle 
that improvement of the general level is secured by propagating the experience 
of the better workers. Socialist planning is based on the progressive norms. . . 

‘Without progressive norms, the correct organization of national economic 
calculation, wages and the system of premiums is impossible. The output 
norms and the norms for utilization of means of production are also the basis 
for wage determination and for the internal operative planning [of the enter- 
prise].’ 

The progressive norms depend very much on ‘the active factor of produc- 
tion — the labour force’. But unfortunately, in drawing up technical norms 
even ‘the work done by the best people, by the innovators’ has not been 
seriously studied. Such norms become ‘a brake on the Stakhanov movement, 
and were repudiated as backward, conservative, not reflecting the real con- 
dition of socialist production’. 

What is the real, new condition of socialist production? The labour of the 
Soviet people is ‘free and creative’; ‘the interests of workers and the state are 
combined’; ‘every worker knows that increase of social wealth goes together 
with the improvement of the individual standard of living’. “The Soviet 
people, in competing with each other, discard everything backward and con- 
servative that hinders their progress.’ They emulate the experience of the 
better workers, introduce new techniques and better methods of organizing 
labour and production. This is manifested in the improvement of the norms 
of machine utilization, outlay of materials, stocks and fuel, and in the raising 
of labour norms. 

In constructing and introducing new norms, the progressive technico- 
economic norms should not be replaced by arithmetical-average norms, nor 
the technically-based progressive labour norms by empirico-statistical norms. 
‘Norms based on average-statistical indices cannot mobilize workers for reach- 
ing a higher level of productivity. Such a norm is essentially conservative and 
thus retards the improvement of labour productivity . . . Statistical or empirico- 
statistical norms reflect the continuation of defects in the organization of 
labour and production, such as waste of time and materials, poor layout, and 
so forth; but a new and progressive enterprise will in the course of its work do 
away with these defects.’ This is not to deny the usefulness of statistics, which 
are particularly important in discovering production potentials. ‘But the 
extensive use of statistical data does not mean that the preparation of norms 
must be done by statistical methods. 

‘The methodological problems of determining progressive technico- 
economic norms and technically-based progressive labour norms have not 
yet been sufficiently illuminated in the literature, and some of the works that 
have been published do not deal with them properly.’ 

P. A. Golyakov in his article ‘Purposes and Methods of preparing average 
progressive Norms of Output’ (The Petroleum Industry, 3/1948) correctly 
criticized the method of determining progressive norms by taking the arith- 
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metical average between the general level of all workers in the shop and the 
maximum Stakhanovites’ level, but ‘he himself takes the same wrong track. 
He starts with the idea that a worker may spend different lengths of time in 
performing the same operation. Of these, it is always possible to record such 
a length of time as corresponds to the maximum frequency’ (i.e. the mode in 
that frequency distribution). “This time, according to Golyakov, may serve 
for fixing the normal tempo of work’, and, in fact, can be the new norm. But 
this is the same statistical method! Such new norms reflect the past of the 
enterprise concerned, but not its future. “This has been confirmed by the 
author himself. He admits that factors which “‘cause deviations from the 
normal tempo of work”, or, to be explicit, idle time, bad working arrange- 
ments, etc., will be assumed in the new norm, because they are mirrored in, 
and not excluded from, the observed length of time spent.’ 

In a survey of comments received on Golyakov’s article, the editors of The 
Petroleum Industry recommend the average-progressive level of output 
attained as the guide in selecting the worker whose output-time is to be the 
basis of the new norm. The editors and Golyakov call their output norms the 
average-progressive, but instead of ‘proceeding from a strict examination of 
production possibilities ... and the better production experience of the 
Stakhanovites’, they want to make output norms out of an arithmetical 
abstraction. 

‘In this connection it is necessary to dwell on the concept of the technically- 
based norm. Some writers, including Golyakov, consider that “insofar as we 
are sure that these norms are thoroughly technically based, then clearly, they 
have been drawn up in the light of the better methods of work and a sufficiently 
high productivity of labour has been taken into account together with maxi- 
mum utilization of machinery”. However, technically based norms were in 
existence even before the emergence of the Stakhanov movement, but, as we 
know, they turned out to be out-of-date norms. The methods of arriving at 
these obsolete norms were defective and outmoded: the whole method and 
practice of preparing technical norms were designed for out-of-date technology 
and skill (tekhnika) and a poor standard of training of labour; the achievements 
of the foremost workers were not taken into consideration. 

‘If the methods of preparing technical norms took into account only the 
figures [of output in relation to time, etc.] already attained, and ignored the 
elements of the new, the progressive, that which has emerged and is develop- 
ing, then the new norm would not be a but would only copy the old 
[situation] with photographic accuracy. . 

‘The technically-based norm can be ‘progressive only if the improved 
methods of technical norm-setting are adopted, which take into account in 
all respects everything better and progressive in the organization of labour 
and production, in the utilization of machines, mechanisms and instruments, 
in the general technological sphere, and so forth... . 

‘Progressive norms should be set only as the result of an analysis of the 
experience and achievements of the foremost workers in a given shop or pro- 
duction group (ollektiv); of a comprehensive evaluation of the possibilities of 
introducing widely the achievements of the foremost works and shops; and of 
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the planning of further progress of Soviet technology and organization in 
production.’ 

P. S. Ivanov, in his brochure The Inculcation of average-progressive Norms 
and the Mobilising of the internal Potentialities of Industry, proposes to arrive at 
the norm figure by ‘statistico-arithmetical methods, on the basis of accounting 
data’. His example consists of 15 open-hearth furnaces with steel output 
ranging from 3 to 7 tons per cubic metre of furnace space. The weighted 
average for all 15 furnaces is 4.94 tons, each furnace being weighted in accord- 
ance with its total output. The second weighted average for the group of 
7 furnaces of which the indices are over and above the average figure, i.e. 4.94 
tons, is 5.74 tons per cubic metre of furnace space, and this is called by the 
author the average-progressive norm. This magnitude is then to be imposed 
as the norm on, say, the worst furnace, which may have a rate of output as low 
as 3 tons per cubic metre. ‘Naturally the workers at [that] furnace will ask the 
question: What concrete technical and organizational measures will make 
possible fulfilment of this norm? But there is no answer. The new norm is 
presented to them as an abstract magnitude, as the result of arithmetical 
calculations.’ 

Moreover, the best furnace, which may have produced at the rate of 7 tons 
per cubic metre, is not the best in all respects. Particular operations are less 
efficiently done at the best furnace than at others, and the quality of its output 
is inferior to that of some others. Productivity of labour can be improved at 
each of the 15 furnaces by study of the technical and organizational aspects of 
all 14 other furnaces in order to find and emulate improvements on its own 
practice in one respect or another. “This example shows that the working-out 
of progressive norms ought to be based on living, concrete analysis of the best 
experience, but not on an abstract arithmetical calculation. The collective at 
each furnace should work out its own progressive norm based on a study of 
achievements of the other 14 furnaces, and then reinforce its own technical 
and organizational measures. In the struggle to put these measures into prac- 
tice, the collective at each furnace is actually engaged in a struggle for better 
progressive norms. ... 

‘Progressive technico-economic norms and the technically-based pro- 
gressive labour-norms must be planned for a specific condition of production 
over a given period of time. A single progressive norm of steel output for all 
open-hearth furnaces, differently equipped, would be abstract and not real. 

‘To construct progressive norms is a complicated process. In our opinion 
the process should (in briefest schematic outline) be as follows: 

(1) The defects of the enterprise and its internal production potentials 
(rezervy) should be ascertained and studied, and ways indicated to eliminate 
the defects and bring the potentials into play. 

(2) The experience and achievements of the better enterprises and shops 
and of particular Stakhanovites should be studied, and a systematic series of 
measures elaborated to disseminate such experience and achievements. 

(3) Further technical progress, the development of production on a new and 
superior foundation of skill and technology, should be brought into the 
picture.’ 
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‘The possible results of envisaged measures can always be determined in 
concrete numerical expression’. 


The introduction of more up-to-date equipment and organization must be 
taken into account: new norms, planned for better equipment, may exceed 
the performance of Stakhanovites in the old conditions. “This is perfectly 
legitimate, for the progressive norm should orientate people towards technical 
progress, use of initiative in handling new machinery, and constant improve- 
ment of skills.’ 

Similar methods should be followed in planning the outlay of raw materials, 
accessory materials, fuel and power. 


Within one section of the production process, different types of equipment 
or different types of product may co-exist. Open-hearth furnaces are of 
different types, the steel they smelt is of different qualities and compositions, 
and the steps to be taken to increase their output will differ. In order to 
determine the progressive technico-economic norm for the section as a whole, 
it is therefore necessary first to group production equipment according to 
types, then for each such group a progressive norm can be worked out in 
accordance with the process discussed above. The progressive technico- 
economic norm for the section is a weighted average of the norms of these 
groups, the weights being the relative share of each group in the total output 
of that section. This applies to the several groups of machines or equipment 
of the same general kind in a single enterprise. The group norms are the 
actual targets. When these have been reached, the progressive norm set for 
the industry as a whole is reached. 

‘The method of calculating progressive labour norms should employ the 
same principle as that used to calculate progressive technico-economic norms.’ 
First, one has to ‘analyse thoroughly the whole situation in which every job 
is done by workers who fulfil the current norms, and by Stakhanovites [who 
substantially overfulfil them]. Then on the basis of such analysis, one should 
determine how the operations [of that job] should be composed, the proper 
sequence of performing their different elements, the time needed for perform- 
ing each operation in its most rational form, and what steps should be taken 
to make all this possible. The planning of the operation itself must envisage 
extensive application of the best experience [in performing it hitherto] and 
the further [anticipated] progress in machinery and skill on this job’. 

The table on page 411 is an example which gives the data obtained from a 
chronometric observation (i.e. time study) in a certain machine shop. 

The shorter machine time of the Stakhanovites is due to their quicker 
fixing of the detail in the machine, higher speed of cutting, etc. This dimin- 
ution of manual time [for ‘accessory’ elements of the operation] is due to their 
great experience in the job, care, and the use in operations 1 and 2 of a special 
device. Operation 4 (manual time) is normally done during the machine 
time. 

Petrov’s number 2 operation combines the factory’s number 2 and 3, by 
means of a device designed by him for simultaneous performance of both 
operations. 
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Operative time for work on the detail ‘F’ (in minutes) 


Actual time spent 
by 
Stakhan- The 
The nine new 
current loing planned 
No. Content norm of | by workers| 150-160 by norm of 
of the of the labour- | fulfilling | per cent | Comrade | labour- 
operation! operation time the norm | of norm) | Petrov time 
I machine time 4.2 3.7 2.1 1.8 2.45 
manual time 2.8 %.3 3.2 2.1 2.1 
sub total 7.0 5.9 4.2 3-9 4-55 
2 machine time 7.6 6.8 3.6 3.6 4.15 
manual time * 3.4 2.9 2.8 3.2 3-20 
sub total II.0 9.7 6.4 6.8 7.35 
3 machine time 2.8 2.8 2.0 — 
manual time 0.5 0.4 0.4 
sub total 3.35 3.2 2.4 
4 manual time 0.3 0.2 _ 
total machinetime| 14.6 13.3 7.7 5-4 6.60 
total manual time 7.0 5.7 3.3 5.3 5.30 
total time 21.6 19.0 13.0 10.7 11.90 


The new norm is based on: 

(1) Petrov’s method for operations 2 and 3, and performance of all operation 
4 during the machine’s running time. 

(2) A much higher speed of metal cutting, based on the experience of the 
Stakhanovites and certain technical developments (nitro-cementing, or gas 
cyaniding) in increasing the strength of cutting instruments; also, Stakhanov 
schools to be established for teaching workers high-speed cutting. The new 
machine times for operations 1 and 2 are calculated according to a well-known 
formula (see e.g. Zakharov and Obraztsov, Technical Norm-setting in Engin- 
eering [in Russian], 1949). 

(3) The requisite number of the device invented by Petrov is to be supplied. 

(4) Manual time for operations 1 and 2 to be based on Stakhanovite exper- 
ience, and the requisite number of the self-centring devices used by the 
Stakhanovites for these operations to be supplied. 

(5) Manual operation No. 4 to be covered by machine time. 


“Thus the analysis and spread of the best workers’ experience has led in this 
factory to a number of steps being taken which make it possible for all the 
workers to increase their productivity considerably. The new norm of oper- 
ative time resulted from the bringing into play of possibilities disclosed by the 
best workers. This is a progressive norm; it orients the workers to achieve 
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higher figures, and draws them all up towards the level of the best. The 
worker knows what measures taken [by the management] make the new norm 
attainable [by him]; he endeavours to improve his technical skill, to learn how 
to make good use of complex devices and how to master the conditions for 
high-speed cutting by extremely productive cutting tools. In this case the 
progressive norm is not an abstract quantity; it is drawn up on a basis of the 
experience of the best workers and on concrete measures taken which make it 
possible to expend less time and to increase the productivity of labour. 

‘Thus, there is no need to invent new methods of norm-setting for the 
purpose of determining progressive norms. Advanced methods are [already] 
applied in practice and described in the literature. What we need is to make 
sure that these methods are wisely applied, and that empirico-statistical 
methods are eliminated. 

‘We must make the fixing of progressive technico-economic norms .. . an 
active process, not a passive, contemplative one. Norm-fixing is impossible 
without tackling manifold and complex problems in the organization and 
technology of production, changing the existing technological processes in the 
enterprises concerned, modernizing equipment, providing in sufficient 
number new and efficient cutting tools and devices, further mechanization, 
introducing automatic methods, and so forth. . . . 

‘All this complex of problems can only be successfully tackled with the 
active participation of everybody employed in the factory, [especially] the 
Stakhanovites and technicians; scientists have the duty of helping in this 
matter, and the management should take charge of it. . . .”* 


1 An article by F. Kovalev in Pravda (August . 1950) entitled ‘Our Experience’ 
covers in part the same ground as Tomashpolsky. The chief engineer of a textile mill, 
Kovalev has become a national celebrity by ianiuinn what is being publicized as a 
new stage in the dissemination throughout a factory of the methods of its Stakhanov 
workers. He organized this work in his factory through the ‘technical council’ of each 
shop, which comprises the head of the shop, the foremen, assistant foremen and 
instructors and Stakhanov workers. He describes how the council studies, generalizes 
and introduces to all other workers the experience of the Stakhanovites. For the study 
it is first necessary to split the work (job) into its aaapenses operations and then to 
make time studies of these operations as performed by the Stakhanovites. It was found 
that though these workers overfulfil the norm for the job as a whole, they usually ‘ attain 


- success in different ways’; one may be particularly quick at some operations and below 


average at others. So what is to be disseminated is the experience of the Stakhanov 
operation. ‘The technical council must bear in mind, in spreading this experience, the 
importance of improved layout and general shop organization, and provision of the 
equipment necessary for rapid operations; a high intensity of work is neither feasible 
throughout the shop nor the proper aim of the Stakhanov movement, which is to 
rationalize production. The new norm should be a workable combination of a number 
of Stakhanov norms for all operations. The bringing into force of the new norm is a 
form of schooling, in Kovalev’s factory. Posters and descriptive booklets, Stakhanov 
instructors, and various methods of teaching, changing shop layout and recording 
results are indicated. These methods increased labour productivity by 20 per cent in 
spinning and 5 per cent in weaving at this factory. 
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THE ‘PERMANENT COMMISSIONS’ OF DISTRICT SOVIETS AS 
AGENCIES OF ADMINISTRATION 


The following is a translation of parts of an article by A. A. Karp, pub- 
lished in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 9/1950. The second part of the 
article, which is not translated, gives a sketch of the historical development 
of the institution. Commissions attached to the Soviets and their Executive 
Committees appeared as early as 1922-23, i.e. before the introduction of the 
new system of internal administrative units (rayonirovanye): first as organs 
for certain campaigns (e.g. gathering of wood for fuel) and later also in order 
to draw together members of the Soviets and other members of the public 
interested in the same fields of certain state activities (e.g. education). On 
the basis of these experiences, in the years 1925-26 a Statute on the Permanent 
Commissions (Sections) attached to the District and Village Soviets was 
elaborated, and enacted on March 2ist, 1927, by VT'sIK (the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Soviets, which under the pre-1936 constitution ful- 
filled the functions of a legislature). The Commissions were intended to 
bring a considerable section of the general public into the work of the Soviets 
and, for that reason, were comparatively large. All members of the Executive 
Committee of the Soviet had to participate in the work of their choice; as a 
rule, these members of the commission formed its organizing nucleus. 
Other members were recruited for their initiative, by election of suitable 
‘activists’ in the trade unions and other mass organizations and at factory 
meetings, or by co-option of citizens who volunteered for this type of social 
work. The Statute envisaged the establishment of six Permanent Commis- 
sions of each Soviet: for Agriculture, Education, Health, Finance and Taxa- 
tion, Local Industries, Commerce and Co-operatives. The chairmen of the 
Commissions were nominated by the District Executive Committee, but all 
members of the Commission had an equal vote: thus the members of the 
Executive Committee were likely to be in a minority on the Commissions. 

The Permanent Commissions were envisaged as auxiliary agencies of the 
Executive Committee whose confirmation was necessary to give their de- 
cisions legal force, but in practice they frequently assumed direct adminis- 
trative functions; some contributors to a discussion during 1929-31 in the 
administrative periodical Viast Sovetov (The Soviet Power) envisaged even 
the complete absorption of the work of the (administrative) departments of 
the Executive Committees by the corresponding Permanent Commissions. 
Such tendencies frequently resulted in appointing the official in charge of 
the department as chairman of the Commission: in such cases the latter would 
clearly cease to function as an organ supervising the administrative activities 
of the department. To prevent developments of this kind, it was decided that 
the head of the department should not be chairman of the Commission which, 
as an organization of members of the public selected by their colleagues at 
their place of work as members of the Commission (and thereupon co-opted 
by it) should be independent of the administrative department (which had, 
however, to give it every assistance). Apart from discussing the activities and 
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reports of the department, and giving advice on questions submitted to it by 
the Executive Committee, the Commission participated directly in organizing 
certain campaigns by the department, and some of its members were attached 
to the department for permanent work on a voluntary basis. The Commis- 
sions were intended to fight abuses and all manifestations of bureaucracy, and 
to develop civic activities in all fields of reconstruction. They formed special 
‘investigation groups’ in order to keep check on certain activities of the depart- 
ment, and to follow up the actual fulfilment of the Instructions (nakazy) 
adopted by the electorate at the time of elections to the Soviet. These groups 
were not allowed to interfere in any way with administration, but had to 
report to the Commission which would hear their report together with a state- 
ment by the head of the department or institution investigated. Karp dis- 
cusses the services rendered by these Permanent Commissions in promoting 
civic activity amongst the public and strengthening the links between the 
administrative machinery and the electorate. He notes that the members of 
the Executive Committee were not always in a position to carry out its policy 
in the Commissions, for they were (and are) in a minority there. This 
criticism evidently reflects the background of the more recent enactments 
reported in the first part of the article, the translation of which now 
follows. 
R.S. 


THE PERMANENT COMMISSIONS OF THE DISTRICT SOVIETS OF TOILERS’ DEPUTIES 


The political foundation of Soviet power is the Soviets of deputies of urban 
and village toilers, i.e. deputies of the entire Soviet people in whom is vested 
the whole power in the U.S.S.R. The Soviets are the most pronounced mass 
organizations embracing the entire population of town and country. At the 
same time, the deputies of the Soviets, as the servants of their electors, must 
carry out their will and work directly among their electors, systematically 
giving an account of their actions to the latter and receiving from them 
instructions concerning their further work. 

The deputies draw into their work a body of the active members (aktiv) 
of the local population. The organized initiative and political activity of 
the popular masses is the unshakable basis of the socialist state. The Stalin 
Constitution confirmed the right of Soviet citizens to unite in public organiza- 
tions and associations of toilers. 

The Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies must guarantee the realization of this 
right and assist in the development and consolidation of these organizations, 
providing the necessary material means for their work. 

One of the ways of linking the broad masses with the Soviet state apparatus, 
and of their direct participation in the state administration is, in Soviet 
socialist construction, the system of the permanent commissions which are 
organized by the local Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies. The part played by the 
permanent commissions in the work of the Soviets is immense. The successes 
of the local Soviets depend, to a considerable degree, on the successful 
organization of the work of the permanent commissions, and on the active 
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support they are lending to the Soviet. The permanent commissions are the 
most important sphere of activity of the deputies between the sessions of the 
Soviet. 

The principles governing the creation of permanent commissions as well 
as the mode of electing their members are identical in all the Soviets, from the 
regional Soviet down to the village and hamlet Soviet. In all the Soviets, the 
permanent commissions are formed during the first session of the newly 
elected Soviet. In the same session of the Soviet, the members of the com- 
missions must be elected from among its deputies. The forms of work, the 
inter-relations of permanent commissions with the Soviets and their executive 
and directing organs are identical in all the Soviets. The difference consists 
only in the content of the work. 

We shall examine the problems connected with the organization and the 
work of the permanent commissions attached to the District Soviets of 
Toilers’ Deputies, which are the nodal points where ‘the threads of collective 
farm construction and of every other kind of economic activity in the village 
are gathered up’.? 

The District Soviet of Toilers’ Deputies, for the purpose of organizing the 
day-to-day work of the deputies in the various branches of administration, 
as well as for the purpose of drawing the toilers into the practical work of the 
Soviet, sets up the following permanent commissions: for budget finance, 
local industry, agriculture and produce storing, public health, education, 
social security, cultural and educational work, trade and co-operatives, as 
well as others in accordance with the local needs, The permanent commission 
consists of a chairman and from two to eight members in accordance with the 
importance and scope of the commissions’ work under local conditions. 
Practical experience has shown that the election of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee or the departmental manager in a corresponding ad- 
ministration [i.e. dealing with the same matters as the commission] to the 
post of chairman of the permanent commission is not justified, and is therefore 
not to be recommended, since it would make the commission dependent on 
them. 

The Statutes concerning the Permanent Commissions of some of the Union 
Republics (for instance in the Latvian SSR) stipulate perfectly correctly 
that neither departmental managers nor members of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Soviet can serve as chairman or secretary of a Permanent 
Commission. 

This does not mean, however, that the departmental manager and members 
of the Executive Committee must not be elected to membership of the per- 
manent commissions at all. Every deputy of the Soviet must be a member of 
a permanent commission and work in it. Only, the permanent commission 
should not be placed in a position of dependence on the director of the 
Executive Committee or a departmental manager. 

The permanent commissions have the right to check the work of the 


1 See Letter of Instruction [issued by the legislature of the R.S.F.S.R.], December 
1939. 
2 J. Stalin, Works [in Russian], vol. XII, p. 336. 
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departments of the Executive Committee. Such control can naturally be 
exercised also by deputies who are not officialiy connected either with the 
Executive Committee or with its departments. In a number of places, the 
simple truth has not been grasped, that the permanent commissions are 
organs of the Soviet, not of the Executive Committee, and least of all are they 
organs of one of its departments. In the Borisogleb District of the Yaroslav 
region five permanent commissions were headed by the managers of corre- 
sponding departments of the Executive Committee. In particular, the Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Commission was the Director of the District Depart- 
ment for Agriculture. Hence it is not surprising that, when the District 
Soviet discussed the progress of district preparations for sowing, the com- 
mission was unable to express its opinion in this matter. The departmental 
manager found it difficult to check his own work, i.e. to act in the capacity 


of two persons. The Chairman of the Executive Committee of the District 


Soviet who was exercising the functions of the Chairman of the Budget Com- 
mission was also in an awkward position. That commission too was inactive, 
despite the fact that the district financial plan was consistently not fulfilled. 
The defects in the work of the permanent commissions of the Borisogleb 
district have, of course, long been overcome, but this fact shows how the 
inter-relations between departments and permanent commissions should not 
be organized. 

The regional (ob/ast) authorities are fully justified in cancelling the election 
of a departmental manager to the post of chairman of a permanent commission. 
He can, however, be elected to membership of the commission, if he is a deputy 
of the District Soviet. 

The permanent commissions attract into their work the local activists from 
workers, collective farmers, intelligentsia and representatives of public 
organizations. The activists participate in the work and the sessions of the 
permanent commission, table their proposals, and take the initiative in raising 
this or that question. They cannot, however, be members of the commission. 
In the meetings of the permanent commissions the right of decisive vote is 
confined to its members, i.e. to deputies of the District Soviet, elected by the 
latter to membership of the given commission. 

The legal position and the scope of work of the permanent commissions 
are defined, for example, by the following rules: they may, on their own 
initiative, prepare and present questions to the District Soviet for examination. 
They may present their conclusions and proposals on questions tabled by the 
Executive Committee for examination by the District Soviet, and allot, if 
necessary, their own rapporteurs (sodokladchiki) on these questions to the 
session of the Soviet. They check the carrying out of the decisions of the 
Districts Soviets, and the execution of legislative acts as well as of acts 
emanating from superior organs of government (v/ast) and organs of adminis- 
tration. The permanent commission supervises the work of the corresponding 
department of the Executive Committee. It supervises and studies the activity 
of enterprises, institutions and organizations, elucidating the additional possi- 
bilities and reserves latent in the district available for the further development 
and improvement of the work of the corresponding branch of economy and 
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culture. And it can elaborate the measures required for the improvement of 
this work and present them to the Soviet or the Executive Committee for 
examination. 

The permanent commission, in its meetings, receives reports from the 
members of commissions and takes decisions. The meetings of the commission 
are recorded in minutes. A decision by the permanent commission is not 
binding. Hence, in questions which, in the opinion of the commission, 
require a binding decision which must be carried out, the commission pre- 
pares a draft decision and presents it to the Executive Committee or the Soviet 
for examination. 

In the event of disagreement with the decisions of the Executive Committee, 
the permanent commission has the right to submit the matter to the District 
Soviet for examination. 

The permanent commission is accountable to the District Soviet. The 
Executive Committee of the District Soviet and the permanent commission 
establish mutual contacts in their day to day work, co-ordinate their plans 
of work, and help one another in every way. But the permanent commission 
is not accountable to the Executive Committee, it is independent of the latter. 
The members of permanent commissions have the right of a consultative 
voice in the Executive Committee’s meetings; the members of the Executive 
Committee enjoy the same rights in the meetings of the permanent commis- 
sions. But the Executive Committee, as the executive and directing organ of 
the Soviet, and holding the latter’s plenary powers in the periods between 
the Soviet’s sessions, has the supreme position. The Executive Committee 
must help the permanent commissions in their capacity of public organiza- 
tions, working without remuneration and on a voluntary basis. Experience 
teaches that the work of permanent commissions is successful if they have a 
well defined plan of work, act in contact with the Executive Committee and 
seek and receive its fullest support in all their undertakings. The Executive 
Committee must transmit to the permanent commissions a plan of its work. 
And for the purpose of establishing contact in their work, that portion of 
the plan which affects the work of the given commission, must be discussed 
at the meeting-of the permanent commission. With this plan as its starting 
point, the permanent commission draws up a plan for its work. The Executive 
Committee must assist the permanent commission in the planning of its 
work, without in any way trying to take its place. The permanent commission 
determines by agreement with the Executive Committee which questions it 
will present to the Executive Committee and which questions will be pre- 
sented to the Soviet for examination. 

It would be incorrect for an Executive Committee to take up a position of 
‘non-interference’ with the affairs of the permanent commissions, on the 
grounds that these are not accountable to it. If such should be the case, the 


‘commissions are generally idle or at least work badly, while the Executive 


Committee severs itself from the masses and works in a rut. The Executive 
Committee must give guidance and help to the permanent commissions, invite 


their chairmen to take part in its meetings as well as in consultation, aiming 
at an exchange of experiences. It must also familiarize them with the stete 
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of affairs in the appropriate branches of economy, with directives, plans of 
work, etc. 

It would also be incorrect for an Executive Committee to give orders to a 
permanent commission or its members. Such an attitude on the part of the 
Executive Committee would directly impair the status of the permanent 
commission as an organ of the District Soviet. Both the Executive Com- 
mittee and the permanent commission have to bear this in mind in their 
joint day-to-day work. 

The permanent commission has the right to check the work of the corre- 
sponding department of the Executive Committee. This confirms the above- 
mentioned regulation that the manager of a department must not be head of 
a permanent commission. Where this is ignored, the checking of the depart- 
ment’s work and therefore of the Executive Committee’s work itself, cannot 
be impartial. 

The permanent commissions of the District Soviet do not direct the 
permanent commissions of the subordinate Soviets (village, hamlet and urban 
Soviets) of the District (rayonnovo podchinenia). Nor are they, for their 
part, subordinate to the permanent commissions of the superior Soviet. 
Naturally, in the course of practical work, a member of a District permanent 
commission of the District Soviet, when visiting a village Soviet on matters 
arising from his particular work (otraslevaya rabota) within the scope of his 
duties as a deputy of the District Soviet, may in the process of interchange 
of experiences, inquire into the work of the corresponding permanent com- 
mission. He can inform its members of the practical experiences of his 
permanent commission, while the members of the permanent commission of 
the village Soviet can and must, for their part, assist in the work of the 
member of the permanent commission of the District Soviet, though not as 
administrative subordinates. 

The permanent commission draws broader conclusions from the exper- 
iences of the deputies who are its members, by rendering account of their 
work in the session of the District Soviet. 

Proposals tabled by the permanent commissions of the District Soviets 
during the meetings of the Executive Committee, must be examined by the 
latter within ten days. This time-limit is dictated by practical experience, 
without being laid down in any legislative act. Nor is the work of the per- 
manent commissions as a whole determined by any such act. The Statutes 
concerning permanent commissions formally operating in the R.S.F.S.R. 
and issued as far back as 1927* are so antiquated that they have lost much 
of their force. A number of Autonomous Republics and Regions of the 
R.S.F.S.R. have their own Statutes concerning permanent commissions, 
including in particular, Statutes dealing with permanent commissions 
attached to District Soviets. Basically they are constructed on the principles 
of the Stalin Constitution and on the Instructions concerning the formation 
of local organs of power, issued by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the R.S.F.S.R. in December 1939 on the basis of the Stalin Constitution. 


* See S.U. (Sobranye Uzakonenye, etc. — Collection of Laws), 1927. No. 39, article 
250. 
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A number of Union Republics (the Armenian, Azerbaidjan, Moldavian, 
Kirghiz, Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian S.S.R.) have worked out their 
own Statutes concerning permanent commissions. All these Statutes have 
been dictated by experience and are essentially the written expression of the 
actual state of activity of the permanent commissions. 

As the result of elections to local Soviets, thousands of new people are 
brought into the administration of the latter, people sometimes lacking in 
experience of Soviet work and hence not sufficiently aware of the way the 
permanent commissions are being formed, nor of the scope of their duties, 
etc. They are striving to serve the electors to the best of their ability, but do 
not always know clearly what to tackle. 

Altogether there are in the Soviet Union about 22,000 permanent 
commissions of District Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies, which include 
some 110,000 deputies. In the R.S.F.S.R., 13,980 permanent commissions 
of the District Soviets have 69,900 members,‘ and, in addition, 70,314 
activists. 

In the Moscow Region there are 508 permanent commissions of District 
Soviets, which include more than 2500 deputies. The deputies in 1949 gave 
more than 5000 reports about their work and tabled more than 4000 proposals 
received from the electors. The permanent commissions keep a check on the 
execution of the proposals. Already in the first half of 1950, go per cent of 
the proposals were carried out. The work of the permanent commissions is 
widely diffused over the whole country. 

The Statute concerning the Permanent Commissions in the Moldavian 
S.S.R., elaborated by the Department for Organization and Instruction of 
the Council of Ministers and confirmed by the Council of Ministers of the 
Moldavian S.S.R., was published in a separate pamphlet in the Moldavian 
and Russian languages and distributed among all the local Soviets. The 
Statute proved to be a valuable aid for the purpose of organizing permanent 
commissions. In the Moldavian Republic, as also in the other Union Re- 
publics, permanent commissions are attached to almost all the Soviets. Many 
Executive Committees of District Soviets, to whom even the most important 
questions were formerly presented for examination without previous prepara- 
tion by the permanent commissions, have now established a continuous 
working contact with the commissions and, as a rule, all the most important 
problems now first pass through the commissions. 

A number of Executive Committee of District Soviets in the Moldavian 
S.S.R., previous to the publication of the Statute concerning permanent 
commissions, attempted to give orders to the latter and to make it incumbent 
upon them to examine questions outside their competence. The Kangaz and 
Chadyr-Lungski Executive Committees, for example, proposed to the 
budget commissions to visit various localities in order to assist in the work 
of the budget commissions of the village Soviets. Thus the direction of 
budget work was transferred from the District Finance Department to the 
permanent commission of the District Soviet, transforming the commission 


‘ Altogether the R.S.F.S.R. has 197,939 permanent commissions, with 534,032 
members and 984,590 activists. 
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into an administrative organ. After the publication of the Statute, these 
errors were corrected. 

The Government of the Moldavian S.S.R. have set themselves the task of 
augmenting the role of the permanent commissions, of surrounding them 
with a broad stratum of activists (shirokim aktivom) and of utilizing the com- 
missions as the most important means of strengthening the links between the 
Soviets and the toiling masses. 

The Statute Concerning the Permanently Functioning Commissions 
Attached to Village, Volost (a district including several villages), Urban and 
District Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies was adopted by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Estonian S.S.R. in 1945. It had its own special char- 
acteristics since it was obviously derived from the conditions immediately 
after the expulsion of the German fascist invaders from Estonia and before 
the election of local Soviets. 

Only thus could it be explained that, under this Statute, the permanent 
commissions were to be attached not to the Soviets, as provided for in the 
Stalin Constitution, but to the Executive Committees of the Soviets. More- 
over, according to the Statute, the commissions consist of from three to fifteen 
members selected from the activists among the workers, peasants and 
intelligentsia, and not from the deputies of the Soviet. Thus according to 
their composition, the permanent commissions were the same bodies as 
existed before the adoption of the Stalin Constitution. These used to be 
formed by the Executive Committees from among the activists and were 
dependent in their work on the direction given by the Executive Committee. 
The Statute permitted that the chairman, vice-chairman or secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the local Soviet should be the chairman of the per- 
manent commission; but this cannot be accepted as correct. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that this was the way in which permanent 
commissions were created during the Great Patriotic War, when almost no 
deputies were left in the Soviets. Since the elections of local Soviets in the 
years 1947-48, the permanent commissions have been made up of deputies of 
the Soviets. 

On January 13th, 1950, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Eston- 
ian S.S.R. adopted a new Statute concerning permanent commissions. But 
this Statute too contains several of the defects of the preceding Statute. It 
stipulates, for instance, that while the chairman, vice-chairman and secretary 
of a permanent commission must be deputies, the remaining members of 
the permanent commission may be elected from among the activists, which 
is, of course, incorrect. In the Latvian $.S.R. the members of permanent 
commissions are elected in the same way. In the Georgian S.S.R., the 
members of the permanent commissions are not elected but appointed.* 

A number of Executive Committees which accumulated great practical 
experience, carry out all their enterprise and activity in contact with the 


5 See M. Kalitin ‘Our Experience of the Work with Permanent Commissions’, 
Izvestia, June 22nd, 1948. 

® See Statutes Concerning the Permanent Commissions of the Georgian S.S.R., 
newspaper Zaria Vostoka, June 15th, 1948. 
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permanent commissions. Hence the positive results of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s work. As an example can be quoted the Kaliazin District in the 
Kalinin Region. In 1947 collective farm stock-breeding in that district was 
in a difficult position. The State Plan was not completed for any kind of 
animal. This problem was raised for discussion at the first session of the 
newly elected District Soviet. The session was preceded by a great deal of 
preparatory work, in which an active share was taken by deputies of the 
Soviet who were members of the permanent agricultural commission. They 
visited many collective farms, established the reasons for the non-fulfilment 
of the plan, familiarized themselves with the care of the cattle, etc. 

The session of the Soviet had on its agenda a report by the director of the 
agricultural department and a complementary report by the chairman of the 
permanent commission which criticized the work of the agricultural depart- 
ment, thereby giving a lead to the discussion. More than half of the deputies 
of the Soviet took part in the debate. They all subjected to sharp criticism 
the work of the agricultural department, of the section (uchastok) breeding- 
veterinerary practitioner (z00-tekhnik), of individual leading officials of the 
District, of chairmen of village Soviets and collective farms, and revealed the 
shortcomings in their work. The speakers, at the same time, made concrete 
suggestions as to how to rectify the position and to achieve the completion of 
the plan. As the result of the measures taken, the position was rectified, and 
the state plan for the development of stock breeding in 1948 was completed 
108 per cent for cattle, 100.7 per cent for horses, and 187 per cent for sheep. .. . 
Without the help of the deputies, without the help of the permanent com- 
missions, the Executive Committee would not have been able to achieve such 
a result. ... 

The Kaliazin District Soviet has seven permanent commissions, including 
those for agriculture, health, local industry and education. The organizational 
tole of the permanent commissions is evident in all economic and cultural 
affairs. 

In the course of five months, the agricultural commission held five sessions 
in which the following questions were discussed: the state of animal breeding, 
measures for the strengthening of economically weak collective farms, the 
preparation of the collective farms of the District for spring sowing, the 
carrying out of the decisions of the Executive Committee of the District 
Soviet by the Kuvshinov village Soviet in the matter of sowing preparations, 
etc. Altogether, the Commissions studied the experience of twenty-four 
collective farms and lent them practical assistance in strengthening their 
economic organization. 

On the initiative of the health commission much was done for the improve- 
ment in the protection of the toilers’ health. The population was commenting 
unfavourably on the work of a village hospital. The permanent commission, 
having acquainted itself on the spot with the state of the hospital, discussed 
the results of the investigation at its meeting, in the presence of the director 
of the hospital. It elaborated measures for the elimination of the defects and 
presented its proposals to the Executive Committee for deliberation. And 
the shortcomings of the hospital were liquidated. 
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On the initiative of the permanent commission for local industry the 
Executive Committee of the District Soviet took measures for introducing 
order in the sewing artel. The commission advised the artel how to remove 
the gap in production, where to find the material for it, and how to do work 
without financial loss. Apart from this, the meetings of this commission 
discussed the following questions: the annual financial balance (itog?) of the 
work of the industrial combine (Promkombinat) and the prospects for the 
following year; the preparation of the peat enterprises for the peat season, 
the production of consumer goods by the District industry organization, the 
execution of the decision of the Executive Committee of the District Soviet 
regarding the work of the Promkombinat, etc. The efforts of the deputies and 
the permanent commissions in the preparation of subject matter for the 
meetings and efficient supervision of the fulfilment of their decisions are 
yielding tangible results.’ The check on the execution of decisions is being 
carried out by means of direct acquaintance with the state of work... . 


ON THE RESULTS OF SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS IN MODERN 
HISTORY 


The following is a translation of the major part of an article on the above 
subject written by N. G. Dairi (evidently a secondary school inspector or 
other senior staff member of the Moscow Regional Education Department) 
and published in the bi-monthly Prepodavaniye Istorii v Shkole (History 
Teaching in the School), 5/1950. The author’s observations are based on the 
final history examinations of the year 1949/50 in the two senior forms of five 
10-year secondary schools in the immediate neighbourhood of Moscow, 
during which he was present. He also uses material from some other schools 
in the Moscow Region. 

In 1949/50 the final examinations were held according to new rules: pupils 
who had finished the last (tenth) form were examined only in the History of 
the U.S.S.R. instead of, as before, in all Modern History, and pupils who had 
finished the ninth form were examined separately in Modern History as well 
as in the History of the U.S.S.R. Also more time was granted for the 
examinations: four days (instead of three) in the tenth, three days (instead of 
one or two) in the ninth form. Mr. Dairi regards these changes as a definite 
improvement. 

In order to understand the text it should be noted that in Soviet schools 
there are five marks, ranging from 1 (complete failure) to 5 (excellent). A 3 is 
just sufficient to pass without having to repeat the examination; in order to 
be qualified as excellent all-round (otlichnik) with the implied preference in 
University entries, etc., a pupil must have more 5s than 4s and no 3 in any 


7 See N. Posadkov, ‘In Step with Life’, Izvestia, September 23rd, 1948. 
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of the main subjects. Pupils obtain their questions by drawing from a series 
of numbered tickets; every Soviet teacher of history knows, for example, 
what ‘ticket No. 10’ contains and Mr. Dairi takes such knowledge for granted. 
Apart from the information on the way in which Soviet secondary schools 
work, Mr. Dairi’s paper provides some interesting information about the 
knowledge of modern and contemporary history expected from an entrant 
to a Soviet university and the spirit in which it is taught. 
R. S. 


The answers given in the ninth and tenth forms show that in the past school 
year a new and fairly considerable step forward has been taken in the business 
of promoting, in the teaching of history, proper concepts and a livelier under- 
standing of the nature of public affairs." The work required by the Party in 
the moral and intellectual fields has been clearly manifest in the schools.* 

What are the positive features more or less common to the examinations 
in the majority of schools? 

First of all it should be pointed out that the pupils’ answers show greater 
depth and awareness. Pupils generally give an account of the most important 
facts and display an ability to distinguish the important from the secondary; 
they strive to give an appreciation of an event and of the activity of historical 
characters; to a greater extent than in the preceding year they are now trying 
to show an event in its various interconnections with other events and are 
making generalizations from them, trying to show how society develops 
according to laws. 

There were few mechanical textbook replies and a considerable increase in 
independent and creative answers. 

A characteristic feature of most of the answers, which is indicative of the 
pupils’ ability to think historically and to understand a historical situation, 
was the pupils’ desire to show an event as a historical process and to sketch 
the general conditions in which the event took place. The answers given by 
tenth form pupils to the... question...on “The Decembrist Rising; 
V. I. Lenin on the Decembrists’ are very indicative from this point of view. 
Pupils who aspire at no more than a formally correct answer may confine 
themselves to (an answer on) the rising in Petersburg and in the Ukraine, 
merely recalling briefly who the Decembrists were. However, everyone 
(and there were five of them), began thus: 


1 Literally: ‘in the business [or cause] of further raising the ideino-politicheskaya 
level of the teaching of history’. See footnotes in Soviet Studies, vol. I, p. 319, and 
vol. II, p. 303, for some discussion on the transliterated words, which are in great 
need of full discussion by translators from contemporary Russian. The examples of 
examination answers given in the article here translated help to define these terms as 
used by Mr. Dairi. 

® Literally: “Tasks set by the Party in the sphere of ideologicheskaya work have 
found clear expression in the schools.’ IJdeologicheskaya seems here to be used in its 
widest meaning, i.e. expression of all the ideas (moral standards, aspirations, beliefs, 
common notions and systematic thought), associated with a given way of life. (This 
may be contrasted with the narrower meaning of the word discussed in Soviet Studies, 
vol. I, p. 219, note 8.) The author is referring to the Party statements of 1946-48 
concerning the themes and functions of literature, the cinema, theatre and music; 
and possibly to some extent the Party interventions in philosophy and biology. 
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‘In order to understand the rising, the course it took and its significance, it 
must be stated who the Decembrists were, what they achieved and why this 
movement arose.’ 

There then followed a more or less detailed account of these points. 

Of the three pupils who received ticket No. 25, one gave a textbook answer 
to the question “The serf economy in the second half of the eighteenth 
century’, while the other two replied very much more broadly: they described 

i the whole process of deterioration in the position of the peasants and the 
growth of their exploitation in the course of the eighteenth century. One of 
them, answering the first question [on the ticket] on the Eighth Congress, 
gave an account of the turn in the Party’s policy towards alliance with the 
middle peasants and of the three slogans of the Party with regard to the pea- 
sant question. 

To a considerably greater extent than last year the ninth and tenth form 
pupils are now contrasting the events of the past with the present and these 
comparisons are more successful and correct. For example, in speaking of the 
imperialist policy of the United States at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, pupils as a rule expose the contemporary 
aggressive policy of the American imperialists. Answering a series of tickets 
on the labour movement and the parties of the Second International from 
S 1879 to 1918, on the growth of opportunism among them and the treachery 
2 of their leaders, pupils in the majority of cases conclude their account by 
P unmasking the treachery of the contemporary right-wing socialists. 

:. The following are the most characteristic positive features in the knowledge 
. of tenth form pupils: 

. The pupils fully elucidate the progressive role played by the Russian people 
in world history. In almost all schools the teachers have done a considerable 
' amount of work in organizing the independent study by the pupils of a series 
of works by Marxist classics. As a result pupils have received a considerably 
wider and deeper knowledge of such extremely important subjects as the 
; party of the new type, its strategy and tactics, and the dictatorship of the 
7 proletariat, than they could have obtained from the textbook. In almost all 
i schools the better pupils give correct answers to such questions as: ‘Do we 
: find the dictatorship of the proietariat in the countries of People’s Democracy? 
3 Why does the regime of a People’s Democracy fulfil the function of the 
4 dictatorship of the proletariat and what is this function?’ 

The replies of many of the pupils reflect patriotic pride in their country 
. and in the glorious past of the Russian people. Pupils try to emphasize the 
* priority of Russian scholars, inventors and travellers and speak most affec- 
4 tionately of our great military leaders. 

Referring to Nicholas I as the ‘international policeman’, they stress the 
fact that the Soviet Union is the leading country in the camp of democracy, 
peace and socialism. When talking about the Peace of Portsmouth, pupils 
consider it their duty to dwell on the contemporary situation. The black 
spot of the defeat of 1905, the responsibility for which lies on the shoulders 
of Tsarism, was only wiped out under the Soviet power when in 1945 the 
Russian territories of Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril islands were returned. 
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Exposing the Normanist theory, pupils show how it is being propagated by 
our enemies abroad, who are striving to slander our past and to belittle the 
significance of the Russian people, and that this theory has been unmasked by 
Soviet scholars creating the real history of our motherland. 

The examinations have shown that pupils are strongest in the following 
sections of the programme: in the eighth forms, the struggle of the Russian 
people with the German and Swedish feudal lords, the rise of Moscow and 
the formation of a centralized Russian state, and the rebellion of Razin; in 
the ninth forms, Peter I and his transformation of the Russian state, the 
patriotic war of 1812, the Decembrists, the Crimean war, the abolition of 
serfdom and the beginning of Lenin’s and Stalin’s revolutionary activity; 
in the tenth forms, the revolution of 1905, the Great Socialist October . 
Revolution, the Great Patriotic War, and the role of the U.S.S.R. in the 
struggle for peace. 

In order to show the general level of knowledge here are a number of 
somewhat shortened versions of answers given by the best pupils in three 
schools: 

A tenth form boy (Boys’ School No. 1 in Perovo) whose mark for the year was 
5, received ticket No. 21. He began his account of the liberation of oppressed 
peoples by the Soviet power by pointing out that Tsarist Russia was the prison 
of peoples, and that the Leninist-Stalinist solution of the nationalities question 
was very important for the consolidation of the Soviet power. Already on 
November 2nd, 1917, the ‘declaration of the rights of the peoples of Russia’ 
was published, signed by V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin and in this the founda- - 
tions of the Soviet government’s nationalities policy were laid down. Further, 
he gave an exact account of the contents of the declaration and assessed its 
significance, after which he passed on to an exposition of par. 36 of the text- 
book — ‘the liberation of oppressed peoples by the Soviet power’. Having 
given a correct account of the facts concerning the recognition of Finland’s 
independence, his answer finished with the following two conclusions: 
(1) the recognition of Finland’s independence was a most important historical 
action which showed that the Bolshevik party was in actual fact putting its 
nationalities policy into practice; (2) the nationalities policy of the Soviet 
power prevented the Entente from drawing Finland, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania into a war against Soviet Russia. 

Replying to a question on the world historical significance of the Great 
Socialist October Revolution, he said: 

‘The victory of the revolution meant above all a great triumph of the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism. Already at the end of the nineteenth century, when 
Marxism in Russia had only just been born, Lenin indicated that it would be 
the Russian working class which would overthrow Tsarism through open 
political struggle and would then accomplish the proletarian revolution. This 
was a great prophecy. Lenin formulated the theory that socialism can be 
victorious in one country taken by itself. The October Revolution put this 
theory into practice, and appeared as the greatest event in world history since 
it opened a new era for humanity. Under the leadership of J. V. Stalin the 
U.S.S.R. has built socialism. 
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‘The workers of other countries have followed the example of the workers 
of the U.S.S.R., and at the moment already a third of humanity has freed 
itself from the yoke of capitalism.’ 

A tenth form girl in School No. 1 in Khimky whose mark for the year was 
5, began her account on the struggle for national liberation in 1905 (ticket 
No. 7) in the following way: 

‘The Short Course of the History of the Party shows that one of the reasons 
for the victory of the socialist revolution in Russia was that the Bolshevik 
Party was able to unite the different revolutionary movements, including the 
national liberation movement for national equality of the oppressed peoples, 
in one mighty revolutionary stream, directed towards the overthrow of 
capitalism. The Party was able to do this because it was conducting a correct 
nationalities policy. 

‘The Party set itself the aim of uniting the workers of all nationalities for 
the overthrow of Tsarism, and later, capitalism. 

‘Its basic slogans were full equality of nations and their right to self-deter- 
mination, including secession and the formation of independent states. Thus 
the Bolshevik Party rallied the workers and toilers of all peoples of Russia to 
the revolutionary struggle. In 1905 there also existed a bourgeois national 
movement. The bourgeoisie of the oppressed peoples wanted to obtain 
equality with the Russian bourgeoisie. It achieved autonomy, but it could 
not and did not want to lead the struggle for independence since it needed 
Tsarism to suppress the workers of its “own” nation. Thus we see the 
fundamental difference in the character of the nationalities policy of the 
bourgeoisie and the nationalities policy of the proletariat.’ 

The schoolgirl then passed on to an account of the material on the national 
liberation movement of the peoples of Russia in 1905 according to par. 9 of 
the textbook. 

A girl from form rob in School No. 1 in Khimky, whose mark for the year 
was 4, received ticket No. 38 (“The beginning of the second world war. The 
struggle of the U.S.S.R. for peace in the conditions of the second world war’). 

She began with the Leninist characterization of imperialism. ‘Lenin 
pointed out that the territorial distribution of the earth among the strongest 
of the capitalist powers has been completed.’ She then said that the struggle 
for the redistribution of the world had begun, that this struggle was caused 
by the whole nature of imperialism, the uneven development of the imperialist 
countries. “These irreconcilable contradictions provoked the first world war, 
which did not, however, resolve these contradictions. Having suffered a 
defeat, Germany began to prepare for a new war, finding allies (for itself) in 
Italy and Japan.’ 

Further she gave a detailed account, based on Comrade Stalin’s report at 
the Eighteenth Party Congress [1939] of the extremely severe economic 
crisis in the capitalist countries from 1937 onwards, of the increased tension 
in the international situation and the beginning of a new world war. ‘Why 
was Germany, which had not so long ago been broken in war, able to unleash 
a new world war? The responsibility for this lies with the American imperial- 
ists, who helped in the swift restoration of Germany’s industry, and with the 
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governments of England and France, which rejected the policy of collective 
security and set Germany on against the U.S.S.R.’ 

She then passed on to the policy of the U.S.S.R. ‘Soviet power means 
peace. A decree on peace was the first decree of the Soviet power at its very 
birth in 1917.’ Further she recounted how the U.S.S.R. in its struggle for 
peace had joined the League of Nations, how it had frustrated the attempts of 
the Japanese imperialists to unleash war and rendered disinterested aid to the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, etc. 

A tenth form boy in School No. 1 in Klyazma, whose mark for the year was 
5, answered on the struggle of the Soviet peoples against the German invaders 
in 1918 (ticket No. 23). “The German imperialists broke the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk and continued their advance on the south of the country, taking the 
Ukraine, the Crimea, the Don basin and Rostov. The traitor Trotsky helped 
the Germans in these black deeds: at Brest-Litovsk he recognized the delega- 
tion of the bourgeois “Central Rada” which invited the Germans to the 
Ukraine for the struggle against the Soviet power.’ 

Further, he gave a good exposition of the contents of comrade Stalin’s 
article on ‘The Ukrainian Knot’, spoke of the terror and looting of the 
Germans in the Ukraine and of the patriotic war in which the workers of the 
Ukraine rose under the leadership of the Bolsheviks — of Voroshilov and 
Shchors. 

How should the answers quoted here be marked? The majority of them 
are intelligent and creative answers. They all show thorough knowledge, 
independent thought and an ability to select facts, and they demonstrate that 
history really serves as a means of communist education of the pupils. 

Modern history examinations were carried out on a considerably higher 
level compared with last year, both where the scope of the questions set and 
the standard of answers are concerned, although they were being answered by 
pupils from the ninth instead of the tenth forms. 

In those schools where the ninth forms were able to revise the material 
studied in the eighth form, the pupils had mastered complicated theoretical 
concepts more thoroughly than in the preceding year. This is explained by 
the fact that in the revision work the teachers concentrated on explaining to 
the pupils the basic questions of the course, using the modern history teaching 
aids which came out at the end of the last school year. This method made 
it possible to raise the theoretical standard of teaching. 

Pupils have a good knowledge of the fundamental difference between a 
socialist and a bourgeois revolution, between the Stalin Constitution and 
bourgeois constitutions. Many of the pupils in School No. 1 in Khimky, in 
speaking of the French revolution of 1789, referred to the progressive nature 
of the constitutions of 1791 and 1793, although they also emphasized here 
their historical limitations. “They can hardly be compared with the Stalin 
Constitution! Indeed the French bourgeois constitutions, even the Jacobin 
constitution — the most democratic among them — retained private property 
in the means of production and consequently retained exploitation. Our 
Stalin Constitution, on the other hand, does away with exploitation and 
ensures real equality and a happy life for the workers.’ 
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Ninth form pupils in Boys’ School No. 1 in Perovo (tickets Nos. 3, 5, 15) 
did not merely discuss a few bourgeois constitutions, exposing the anti- 
popular and the reactionary character of each, but also unmasked bourgeois 
democracy in general and showed that it is a veiled form of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie. 

The pupils give correct answers on the counter-revolutionary character of 
the bourgeoisie in 1848. It may be said that the pupils have mastered the 
central question of the course for the ninth form, i.e. Lenin’s teaching on 
imperialism. They formulate its features accurately, they elaborate each of 
these and draw their conclusions on the decay of capitalism, the inevitability 
of its downfall, and the victory of socialism. They show a greater knowledge 
of the section on the Franco-Prussian war and the Paris Commune, than of 
others. 

The examinations went best in Boys’ School No. 1 in Perovo (master, 
Comrade Ya. G. Chernov). For example, in the first group of the ninth 
form there were six boys with a mark for the year of 5, two with 4 and three 
with 3. In the tenth form too more than half the pupils received the mark 5. 
The examination results in the tenth form of School No. 1 in Klyazma (master, 
Comrade M. P. Barinov) were also quite good. 

There are, however, forms where pupils showed an unsatisfactory and even 
poor knowledge, such as form gb in School No. 1 in Klyazma (mistress, 
Comrade A. F. Ivanovskaya) and the tenth form in Perovo Girls’ School No. 6 
(mistress, Comrade R. V. Metelitsa). Here are some of the answers: 

A tenth form girl in Perovo School No. 6, whose mark for the year was 3, 
answered ticket No. 34 [questions on the five-year plans]. Her account of 
the results of the first five-year plan was short and poor. It amounted mainly 
to an account of constructions. In her reply she left out the main point, i.e. a 
definition of the tasks of the five-year plan and a description of the struggle for 
its fulfilment. Thus she did not mention at all that as a result of the first 
five-year plan the foundations for a socialist economy were laid, and that 
on the whole technical reconstruction was achieved and the kulak class 
eliminated. 

A ninth form boy from School No. 1 in Klyazma, whose mark for the year 
was 3, gave a fluent but empty answer to a question (ticket No. 21) on the 
rise of scientific communism. To an additional question on the basic content 
of Marx’s teaching he did not answer at all. He was asked what Marx’s 
conception of history was, what was the source of the development of society, 
what classes were, what he knew about [social] formations and classes, 
and to these questions he either gave no answer or gave wrong answers. 
And yet these are fundamental and immensely important questions of 
principle. 

Here is the reply of a schoolgirl, whose mark was 4, to a question on “The 
struggle of the trends within the Jacobin dictatorship. The significance of 
the French bourgeois revolution, and its basic difference from the Great 
Socialist October Revolution’ (ticket No. 10): ‘During the Jacobin dictatorship 
counter-revolutionary forces were beginning to appear. They overthrew the 
revolution and set up their own power. The revolution had great significance 
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although the bourgeoisie and not the people were ruling at that time. The 
revolution suffered defeat because there was no party at its head. The French 
people were not able to establish a link with the peasantry. The old machinery 
of government was not destroyed. Nevertheless, it had great significance, 
and this has been stressed by V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin.’ Additional ques- 
tions, even leading questions, showed that the girl did not know the trends 
within the Jacobin dictatorship, that she could not explain what the Ther- 
midor coup was, and that she did not know the basic difference between a 
bourgeois and a socialist revolution. 

The two mistresses, Comrades Metelitsa and Ivanovskaya, explain their ' 
pupils’ poor knowledge by weak preparation of the forms. However, the 
main cause is another: both teachers were liberal in their marking and set low | 
standards for the pupils. Comrade Ivanovskaya did not give a single 2 in one 
term. She failed none of her pupils and many even had a 4 ora 5. But in the 
examinations many of them received marks lower than their mark for the 
year. The examination results showed one 5, seven 3s and three 2s. 

Comrade Metelitsa had no reason to complain of any weakness in her form: 
in history two-thirds of the girls have a terminal mark of 4 or 5 and there were 
no 2s. Yet the examinations clearly showed what these 4s and §s were really 
worth. One girl whose marks for the four terms were 5, 4, 4, 4 and whose 
mark for the year was 4, also received a 4 in the examination, and it is difficult 
to agree with this assessment. This is how she answered the questions on 
ticket No. 40: “The great strategists have always said that it is necessary to 
pass from defence to attack (?!). After the battle of Stalingrad salients were 
formed, those of Kursk, Orel, Tula and others (?!).’ Without saying a single 
word about the battle on the Kursk salient and the fundamental turning point 
in the war, she suddenly passed on to the ten thrusts of the Soviet Army in 
1944. She named most of these correctly and said that as a result of these 
thrusts the war was carried into German territory. She did not even mention 
the delay in the opening of the second front. To the second question (on 
the labour movement in the ’seventies), she said nothing to the point. She 
could name neither one worker-revolutionary, the first workers’ organizations 
nor their leaders. Her answer, which took less than a minute, consisted of a 
few empty phrases. On the three generations of revolutionaries she answered 
thus: “The first were the revolutionaries from among the gentry — supporters 
of the Narodnaya Volya (‘People’s Will’) and the Decembrists, the second, the 
intelligentsia (raznochintsy) — Chernyshevsky and Herzen, the third, those 
who arose from among the workers.’ There is no reason why such an answer 
should be given a 4. 

So we find that one ond the same mark is given in different schools for 
entirely different standards of knowledge. . 

The examinations gave an extremely clear confirmation of the fact that 
the systematic work of the teacher on himself, his theoretical preparation, the 
creativeness of his mind and his efforts to perfect his method play a decisive 
part in raising the ideino-politichesky standard of teaching. This comes out 
particularly clearly in those parts of the curriculum which are not covered by 
the textbook or where its text needs substantial correction and supplementa- 
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: tion. Let us, for example, take the answers given by tenth form pupils in the N 
three schools to the question on ticket No. 44 (there is no material on this in ar 
the textbook). 
: In School No. 1 in Klyazma, a tenth form girl, whose mark for the year was te 
4, answered along the following lines: (1) the formation after the war of two fa 
_ camps, (2) the change in the balance of power between socialism and capital- tt 
; ism to the advantage of socialism, (3) a description of the countries of People’s cl 
4 Democracy, (4) a characterization of the aims of the peace camp and of the A 
war camp, (5) the struggle of the U.S.S.R. for peace, (6) evidence that the o 
3 camp for peace, democracy and socialism is stronger than the camp for ct 
: imperialism, reaction and war, (7) unmasking of bourgeois democracy. ti 
In School No. 1 in Khimky a boy of form 1ob, whose mark for the year was sl 
4, answered along the same lines with only this difference, that he did not st 

touch upon the question of bourgeois democracy and limited himself to a 
general description of the countries of People’s Democracy. On the other ke 


hand he gave a more detailed account (from A. A. Zhdanov’s report) of the P 
change in the balance of power to the advantage of socialism and concluded 
his answer quoting from Molotov and Malenkov that if the imperialists k 
unleash another war it will end in the downfall of the whole system of im- r 
perialism. 
In Boys’ School No. 1 in Kaliningrad a tenth form pupil, whose mark for I 
the year was 5, gave an account of (1) the formation after the war of two camps, f 
€ 
I 


(2) the Marshall Plan, (3) the struggle of the U.S.S.R. for peace. To an addi- 
tional question on the change in the balance of power between socialism and 
capitalism as a result of the war he repeated that the world had split into two 
camps. ‘To the question how a new war would end, if the imperialists suc- 
ceeded in unleashing one, he answered: ‘in the victory of the U.S.S.R.’ ( 
Why is it that the better pupil showed a lack of understanding in funda- 
mental questions and that his reply was considerably inferior to those given 
by pupils whose mark for the year was 4? | 
It is due to the low ideiny standard of teaching. It is necessary to show the 
§ inevitability of the downfall of capitalism and the victory of socialism. Since | 
q as a result of the first world war there appeared the first socialist state, the 
mm U.S.S.R., and since as a result of the second world war the balance of power 
a changed to the advantage of socialism and yet another series of countries fell 
away from the imperialist system, and a mighty camp of peace, democracy 
2 and socialism was formed, headed by the U.S.S.R., it follows that the 
4 entire system of imperialism would inevitably crash if a new war were 
unleashed. 
a The teacher worked along the wrong lines in selecting a great deal of 
material on the Marshall Plan while he did not acquaint the form with A. A. 


a Zhdanov’s report at the first Information Conference of Representatives of 
a Communist Parties* and with the text of the corresponding speeches made 
4 by V. M. Molotov and G. M. Malenkov. 


What is the explanation for the fact that the ninth form pupils in School 


® At which the Cominform was established. 
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No. 1 in Klyazma (tickets Nos. 7, 9, 10, 15) did not even try to compare Soviet 
and bourgeois democracy or to show the fundamental difference between a 
socialist and a bourgeois revolution, while the repeated attempts of the 
teachers present to lead them towards the answers only resulted in complete 
failure? This state of affairs is due to the low ideino-politichesky standard of 
the teacher’s work. The teacher has not understood his main task, which 
consists in carrying out the well-known instructions of Comrades J. V. Stalin, 
A. A. Zhdanov and S. M. Kirov [published January 1936] that ‘the idea of 
contrast between bourgeois and socialist revolution’ should form the very 
core of the entire course of modern history. In speaking of bourgeois constitu- 
tions, the teacher is obliged to expose bourgeois democracy, to show the 


superiority of Soviet democracy and the immeasurable superiority of the . 


socialist over the capitalist structure. 

Unfortunately there are still quite a number of teachers who have not 
learnt to subordinate their work to the most important tasks of ideological- 
political education. 

The examinations have also shown certain shortcomings in the pupils’ 
knowledge which are common to all schools, including those where the 
pupils’ knowledge is of a generally high standard. 

Almost everywhere replies on the five-year plans could be better. The 
pupils speak of construction, of the struggle for socialism, and introduce many 
figures, but nevertheless they do not explain sufficiently clearly what place 
each five-year plan occupies in the construction of socialism and what socio- 
economic changes it has brought. Pupils’ knowledge of the tasks and basic 
results of five-year plans is often insufficient. 

There are also some unsatisfactory answers from pupils on questions of 
culture: they reveal the exaggeration, still not corrected in textbooks on the 
history of the U.S.S.R., of the significance of the influence of foreign culture 
on Russian culture. Answers on the culture of Kiev Rus and about Kiev 
Rus in general are particularly unsatisfactory. 

Answers to questions on culture from tickets no. 26, 43, 44 present a medley 
of knowledge on various subjects. For instance, a pupil gives a detailed 
account of the creative work of L. N. Tolstoy as if he were answering a 
question on literature, and then suddenly passes on to an account of Timir- 
yazev and presents his material as if he were answering a question on Darwin- 
ism. This is due to the fact that neither the programme, the textbook nor the 
ticket put the question correctly: they require an overlapping of material 
(moreover only one hour [a week] is allocated for the study of these large 
sections). The history teacher’s duty consists in showing the general 
lines of development of literature, science and art and in explaining their 
world significance as well as their significance in the life of the Russian 
people. 

Pupils gave unsatisfactory answers to questions on the national liberation 
movement: they made very few generalizations and there was a preponderence 
of narration of facts, in most cases, of secondary importance. Many of the 
pupils do not understand what a nation is. 

Pupils’ knowledge is poorest on the economic development of Russia and 
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the West-European states. ‘They do not know the concrete facts about crises 
and they do not realize that crises are a constant phenomenon under 
capitalism. 

Pupils’ knowledge of the origin and the significance of the Stakhanovite 
movement is insufficiently thorough. 

Answers to questions on which there is no or hardly any material in the 
textbook, such as the post-war five-year plan, culture and education in the 
U.S.S.R. and Stalinist strategy and tactics in the Great Patriotic-War, leave 
room for improvement. There is a lot of confusion in answers on the Slavo- 
philes and the Westernizers. 

The serious shortcomings in answers to these questions are explained by 
the unsatisfactory way in which they are dealt with in the textbooks, the lack 
of corresponding material in methodological literature and the poor dissem- 
ination of teaching experience. 

In the ninth forms, pupils’ answers to ticket No. 18, ‘Bulgaria and Serbia 
at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century’ were 
distinctly bad. This is due to the fact that the corresponding chapter in the 
textbook is long, overloaded with facts of secondary importance, and that it 
does not put fundamental questions sufficiently clearly. The question of the 
crisis of the Napoleonic empire has not been well grasped. The material on 
the First International is very difficult and pupils’ answers are not always 
satisfactory. Pupils of the ninth forms are weakest of all on the workers’ 
movement. This is explained by the extremely unsuccessful way in which 
these questions are dealt with in the textbook. 

A serious shortcoming of the examinations was that not one of the pupils, 
during his answers, quoted any poetry or excerpts from literature. Quotations 
from Marxist classics were not always given accurately. Blackboards were 

y covered in maps, etc., and the possibility of using them to draw plans 
of Battles, diagrams, etc., was removed in advance. 


Let us briefly sum up. 


The examinations showed a further development of the ideological-political 
standard in history teaching. In spite of the shortcomings of the textbooks 
and the overloading of the course the best teachers are able to obtain good 
results. It is necessary to disseminate their experience more energetically 
and to make it the property of all history teachers. Heads of schools and 
education departments should give systematic help to history teachers to 
raise their theoretical standard and to become acquainted with the experience 
of the best teachers. 
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